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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—»—_ 
OTHING new has occurred this week in the Danish affair, and 
there is only one fresh rumour. It is said that Denmark 
refuses to consent to the division of Schleswig recommended by the 
neutral Powers, and prefers a second campaign. The resolution 
is possible, though the Danish Ministry have been granting fur- 
loughs to the army; but it is more probable that the Danes object, 
not to a division, but to the division which the Germans are 
anxious to carry, and which would give them Flensburg and 
Eckenfiord, the best harbour in the Baltic. If this be the case, 
we trust Earl Russell will at last display some little firmness, but 
we confess our hope is limited. England, it will be said, cannot 
fight for the bit of land between Flensburg and the Schlei, and as 
for the wrath of Denmark, Denmark has no rifled cannon. It is a 
wretched business, but the world is for the moment given up to 
the régime of force; and while Russia transports women to 
Siberia, and forces married women to re-marry convicts with im- 
punity, what hope is there of arresting the milder tyranny of the 
Germans? ‘‘ When France is satisfied Europe is tranquil,” and 
when England is cowardly oppressors are tranquil too. 


The papers are full of the annoyances to which English travel- 
lers are subjected in Prussia, Officials snap their fingers in their 
faces, hotel-keepers refuse them beds, and the mob groans and 
spits as only a German mob can. During the height of the 
Russian war Russians were as safe in London as in St. Peters- 
burg, were, indeed, rather lionized. But then the Prussians 
are a civilized people, full of education, and the quality they call 
Empfindsamkeit, boys, in fact, with boys’ good humour and boys’ 
incapacity for self-restraint. 


Mr. Cobden on Tuesday brought forward, amidst a very full 
House, a motion for observing the policy of non-intervention in 
our intercourse with China. We have commented on his speech 
in another place, but may remark here that all English figures 
about Chinese trade are delusive unless accompanied by the 
statistics from India and Singapore. Lord Palmerston in his 
reply regretted that Captain Osborn’s expedition had failed, 
asserted that trade must be protected by treaties, and denied that 
our wars had been waged in the interest of a few merchants. 
“Those merchants in reality only form the outlets by which the 
thousand rills of industry in this country find their way to the 
great ocean market of the world.’’ It was acuriously effective 
speech, the best the country has yet had from the Premier on the 
subject, but it meant this :—To trade with Asia successfully Eng- 
land must, directly or indirectly, rule Asia. The policy Eng- 
lishmen want to try is to trade without burdening themselves 
with more races to reign over. 


The Volunteer Review on Saturday, before the Prince of Wales, 
went off exceedingly well. There were 21,743 rank and file on the 
ground, and it is remarked that they assembled in and quitted the 
park in less than an hour. The Commander-in-Chief praises the 
marching past as steady, and all soldiers present appear to acknow- 
ledge the immense advance made since Her Majesty reviewed the 
same force four years ago. Of the county corps present the First 
Manchester and the Robin Hoods (Nottingham) excited the 
greatest admiration, but precedence was assigned to the London 
iifle Brigade. 





The news from Virginia since last week is insignificant. 
General Ewell made an attempt to turn the Federal right on the 
19th May, which was repulsed. The Times correspondent’s 
telegrams, which are apparently freely constructed out of his own 
imagination, says that General Grant also made an unsuccessful 
attack on Lee's position on the 18th, with a loss of 1,200 killed 
and wounded ; but of this Mr. Reuter has no confirmation. The 
same Times telegram says that General Joseph Johnstone (the 
great Southern failure of the war) is ‘‘ drawiug.on” General Sher- 
mun into Georgia, where the Federals have occupied Rome and are 
advancing on Atlanta, This means that General Joseph Johnstone 
is retreating as fast as he can after the serious defeat at Resaca. 
Beauregard is said to be preparing for a great assault on Butier’s 
lines on the James River, but we have not yet heard of any result. 


The Spaniards have seized the Guano Islands belonging to Peru. 
It appears that on 30th of March an envoy calling himself Special 
Commissioner demanded an audience of the President, who de- 
clined to receive him in that capacity—iutended to imply that 
Peru was still a colony, but was ready to treat with him as con- 
fidential agent. Don Salazar y Mazaredo refused, but handed in 
a paper of complaints, and ordered the squadron which he had sent 
for from Chili to seize the Chincha Islands, which produce 
18,000,000 dols. out of the Peruvian revenue of 23,000,000 dols. 
The rights of the creditors of Peru, however, to whom the guano is 
mortgaged, were reserved. The Peruvians are unable to recover 
the islands, but they have authorized aloan of 10,000,0001., and 
raised voluuteers, while all the foreign Consuls have protested 
against the act. The Commissioner's only explanation is that 
Peru had never been acknowledged as independent by Spain, and 
that she was raising a loan in order to oppose his just demands. 
Spain, we believe, has some real grievances against Peru, at least 
the Emperor of the French is said to think so; but this habit of 
seizing ‘‘ material guarantees ” is provoking war allover the world. 
It would be a terrible blow to British agriculture if Spain obtained 
a monopoly of the supply of guano. 


Louis Philippe Albert d’Orleans, Comte de Paris and head of his 
house, was on Monday married at Kingston to his cousin, Isabelle 
d’Orleans, daughter of the Duc de Moutpensier, and of the sister 
of the Queen of Spain. The bridegroom is a tall slight man of 
twenty-six, looking very young, with very fair hair ; the bride a 
child of sixteen, with a profile like the Princess of Wales, but dark 
hair, Spanish eyes, and delicate complexion. She may be Queen 
of the French yet some day, for her husband is heir of the elder 
as well as the younger branch, and meanwhile she is the bride of a 
Prince whose family have been singularly popular in England since 
their exile. The Prince of Wales was not present at the cere- 
monial, but arrived immediately after the list of guests included 
the Ambassadors of Austria, Prussia, Italy, Belgium, Spain, 
Bavaria, Saxony, and Portugal, and the scene altogether was of a 
kind which the Moniteur will be very careful not to report. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales on Thursday attended ‘‘ Com- 
mencement” at Cambridge amidst strong demonstrations of 
pleasure. When the honorary degrees were granted in the Senate 
the undergraduates as usual availed themselves of the opportunity 
of declaring their sentiments, cheering the Princess most lustily, 
and Denmark, and Lord Palmerston, but groaning heavily for 
Austria and Earl Russell, who they appeared to think solely 
responsible for the conduct of the Cabinet of which Lord Pal- 
merston is the head. Hearty cheers were given for the Queen 
and the Prince, but the idea of the day was to honour everything 
Danish. It is noticed that the cheers for the South were “ not 
unanimous,” Cambridge being more doubtful than Oxford whether 
a wish to maintain slavery can justify revolution. The/éle was to 
last three days. a eR es 

Lord Robert Cecil addressed last Saturday the Conservative 
Association of Oxford University, consisting chiefly of under- 
graduates, but partly also of Mr. Mansel, in a speech explaining 
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how unworthy Mr. Gladstone was of the honour of representing | 
the University, and how much better he as a systematic Conserva- | 
tive could fill that post. Mr. Mansel appeared to agree with him, | 
and said that Locke.and William, IIL. had reformed Oxford Uni- 
versity into infidelity, and that now they were wanting to reform 
it into like infidelity. Probably. the Conservative Professor has | 
contributed more to any infidelity there may be in Oxford by his | 
transcendental proofs that the finite can only at best receive 
hieroglyphic hints, not a personal revelation, from the Infinite, than 
any Liberal of them all. But the undergraduates took it all in, 
and cheered Lord Robert Cecil as their future representative with 
all the flaming Toryism of boyhood. 


In the debate on Mr. Dodson’s Bill for abolishing the Oxford | 
tests for graduates, and admitting to the, M.A. degree without the 
present condition of subscription to the Articles and Prayer-book, 
Mr. Neate took Lord R. Cecil to task for his Oxford speech, for 
his wild statement that ‘‘ no Churchman exists whois worthy of the 
name who is not also a good Conservative,” and especially for his at- 
tack on the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, said Mr. Neate, ‘‘had 
always kept religion a sacred thing apart from politics, who had 
always loved and respected the Church too much to make her the 
instrument of a party, who had given to her that which no political 
combination could give, the assistance of a great intellect humbly 
submitting to her doctrines.” Mr. Neate prophesied to the Church 
nothing but damage from “the noble Lord’s disastrous advocacy.” 
It is impossible, however, to snub Lord Robert Cecil, whose 
aristocratic aplomb was quite undisturbed by the contrast which 
was thus put before the House between the great elastic intellect 
of Mr. Gladstone, and his own cold, square, limited understanding. 
But if not put down, he was more than answered by Mr. Goschen’s 
masterly speech against the men who wished to turn Oxford into 
a clerical seminary for priests, and against the mingled martinetism 
and unscrupulousness of a party which first defends severe tests on 
principle, and then taunts as “morbid” the consciences which cannot 
swallow them. The majority for going into committee was only 
ten (236 to 226), but as the Tories mustered very strongly it was 
a respectable Liberal victory. 








In the House of Lords on Tuesday, Lord Grey proved, at least 
to his own satisfaction, that if the colonists had never 
had representative institutions in New Zealand the Maories 
would never have got frightened about the immigration, 
never have formed any land league, and never have declared 
war or murdered settlers. But Lord Grey's only proof of 
this amazing statement was his own confident assertion of 
it without any tittle of evidence in its favour. We take leave to 
think that this insurrection has risen from deeper causes than the 
constitution given to the settlers, which in native questions has 
always been very temperately and soberly used. 


A return has been issued showing that on the 1st January, 1864, 
there were in the Irish county and borough gaols 364 Established 
Church prisoners, with 39 Established Church chaplains receiving 
1,6077. a year amongst them; 122 Presbyterian prisoners, and 14 
Presbyterian religious instructors receiving 508/. a year amongst 
them ; and 2,513 Roman Catholic prisoners, and only 39 Roman 
Catholic chaplains receiving 1,727/. amongst them. And this is 
justice to Roman Catholics! ‘They do seven times the work of the 
Established Church for almost precisely the same pay. 


a. 
without separate passports for them, and as you cannot inspect the 
ghost it would clearly be impossible to viser the passport, Mr 
Home has no remedy. . 


Mr. Caird has proposed in the Times, and will propose in Par. 
liament, a plan for collecting agricultural statistics. The gist of 
it is to collect them not by individual farms, but by Ordnance 
plots selected for the purpose of giving a close average return, 
That gets over one difficulty, the reluctance of farmers to furnish 
returns which they think will be used in order to raise their rents ; 
but it will not, we fear, secure a perfectly trustworthy return, 
It is strange that the farmers cannot see how terribly the present 
ignorance of the dealers presses on them, reducing the trade, ag 
it does, to a system of clever gambling. With full and accurate 
statistics every farmer would know at once whether holding his 
corn was wortlr while, or would only increase his loss. Now he 
only guesses it. 

Mr. R. Coningsby, engine-fitter, of Penge, has written a 
letter to the Times in which he declares that he and his class do 
not want reform,—do not, in fact, care about the suffrage. They 
prefer to improve their minds. The letter is that of a well educated 
and acute man, who is probably just as crotchety as he is visibly 
clever, and who admits that his statement will make him unpopular 
with other workmen. Even if it did not, he has forgotten one-half 
the question, the truth viz., that a man who can write such 
a letter is morally bound to obtain and exercise all the power he 
can get for the benefit of those who know less. It is not because 
he can write of the “‘ soul-moving music of Mozart ” that he hag no 
responsibility to bis class and his country. 








A correspondent of the Times affirms that in 1863 in the diocese 
of Durham the proportion of ordinations to population was 1 to 
15,000, last year only one to 30,000, while in Oxford it is 1 to 
6,400. He asks for an explanation, but forgets the most important 
item in the account—what is the increase or decrease in the num- 
ber of Nonconformist ministers ? 


A man named White was on Friday last tried before Mr. Payne, 
Deputy Assistant-Judge for Middlesex, for stealing a roll of 
linsey. The police proved a previous conviction, and though 
White declared that he had been persecuted by the police, Mr. 
Payne sentenced him to ten years’ penal servitude. The cage 
elicited great sympathy and a strong leader in the Times. On 
Monday Mr. Payne recalled the prisoner, postponed sentence, and 
promised inquiry. It has been made, and Sir George Grey on 
Thursday stated the facts to the House of Commons. White had 
been originally sentenced for four years for a plate burglary and 
released on a ticket of leave, and subsequently sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment for lurking with intent. His story of per- 
secution was unfounded, the constables not even knowing that he 
had been a convict, and altogether he came under the heading of 
a “relapsed” prisoner. It is useless to give such men short sen- 
tences, and the great difficulty is to maintain the just proportion 
between punishment and crime. If sentences for theft are too 
heavy, even on convicts, the tendency will be to accompany theft 
with violence. 


That quaint little publication Notes and Queries has explained 
an English proverb, or rather Irish proverb, which wanted an expla- 
nation. It appears that the story of the “‘ Kilkenny cats” had its 
foundation in an atrocious act of cruelty. A regiment of Hessians 





Tuesday night was given up to the discussion of the duties on quartered in the town in 1803 used to tie two cats by the tails, 


spirits in Great Britain and the prohibition of spirits in Rome. 


hang them across a clothes-line heads downwards, and watch them 


Mr. Whiteside raised the former discussion, maintaining of course | tearing each other todeath. he officers prohibited the amusement, 
that the duties led to large illicit distillation and to poisonous which, however, continued, till one day the officer of the day 
adulterations in Ireland. Mr. Gladstone admitted the adulteration, | arrived a little too suddenly. Unable to untie the cats, a soldier 
admitted that,— cut off their tails, and when they were perceived explained that 


“Poor Paddy of all Christian men, I think, 


two cats had fought so desperately that nothing was left but their 


On basest food pours down the vilest drink,” tails. 


though denying it was poisonous or pernicious, but strenuously | 
maintained that illicit distillation was not increasing, and proved 
that in 1852, when the duties were low, the cases of illicit distilla- 
tion were in Ireland more than twice as numerous. Then the House 
went into the subject of the illicit importation of British spirits 
by Mr. Home into the Papal dominions, and the way in which 
the Pope had in consequence ejected that gentleman, and disap- 
pointed his ambition to be a sculptor. Mr. Roebuck maintained 
that Mr. Home, as a British citizen, had a right to go where he 
would, and take his ghosts with him. At the mention of Mr. 


M. Renan has been removed from his chair as Professor of 


Hebrew, and appointed Assistant-Curator of the Imperial Library, 
an office for which his remarkable knowledge of Oriental languages 
and literatures perfectly fits him. The reason assigned by M. 
Duruy is that M. Renan’s position, salaried but unable to 
lecture, was “‘ contrary to the dignity of a distinguished scholar ;” 
the real reason probably is that the Emperor does not at this 
moment wish to irritate the priests without cause. 


Letters have been received from Dr. Livingstone dated 24th 


Home, Mr. Milner Gibson (who is supposed to have dealings with February. He was then at Mozambique, and about to proceed to 


Mr. Home) fled precipitately from the House. It seems fair to 


Bombay, having just completed a journey on foot through a range 


say that Mr. Home ought not to smuggle his ghosts into Rome | of mountains north-west of the Shiré, an account of which will be 
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inte the Geographical Society on 13th June. He alludes in his 
Jetters to a report of his being murdered, which he trusted would 
not reach his family, as he had never had any difficulty with any 
native tribe engaged in slave trading. 


Ata meeting of the Social Science Association, held last Monday 
eek under the presidency of Lord Brougham, the old subject of the 
necessity for a reform of the Ecclesiastical Courts was once more 
handled in a very able paper by Mr. G. W. Hastings. When Sir 
John Dodson died, there was great difficulty in finding a Dean of 
the Arches, for the emoluments had passed to Sir Creswell Creswell 
with the Divorce and Probate business. Dr. Lushington, the Judge 
of the Admiralty Court, however, consented to discharge the duties ; 
but if his successor is to be called on to relieve Sir J. Wilde of the 
Probate business, he will not probably be equally complaisant. Not 
only, however, is there likely to be no judge, but there will soon be 
nobar. Doctors Commons has dissolved itself, and civilians will 
ere loug be as extinct as the dodo. Mr. Hastings proposes as a 
remedy to constitute a new court, to consist of a chief and two 
Puisne judges, who would exercise probate, matrimonial, admiralty, 
and ecclesiastical jurisdiction, to sit separately for the transac- 
tion of ordinary business, and together in cases of importance or 
difficulty. ‘The ecclesiastical side of the court would, like all the 
other three, be administered on the principles of the common law, 
and the existing archidiaconal and diocesan courts, which are 
already only costly conduit-pipes for passing business to the Arches, 
all abolished. We presume this new court is to be in ecclesiasti- 
cal matters a court of first instance, except so far as the bishop 
after hearing the report of a commission decides summarily under 
the Church Discipline Act by consent of the parties. The chief 
objection to this plan, which is certainly extremely neat and simple, 
is that it is very doubtful whether there is work for three judges, 
even if they were required to dispose of the business of the northern 
as well as the southern province, a reform which Mr. Hastings 
must adopt, unless he would have his proposal lose half its value. 


Our readers will scarcely wonder to hear that Sir E. Tennent 
has been taken to task for his ‘* Story of the Guns” in many 
quarters. He has replied in the current number of Fraser to the 
most serious attack, and writes:—‘ In preparing for the third 
impression of the ‘ Story of the Guns’ I have not, up to the present 
time, found occasion to alter or to modify a single statement which 
appeared in the first edition.” As he himself admits having placed 
between inverted commas, asif they had been used by others, words 
which are really his own, we own to being somewhat astounded at 
this announcement. Perhaps, however, Sir Emerson does not con- 
sider the omission of inverted commas to amount to the alteration 
or modification of a statement. We trust it may be so, and 
that at least the usual signs of quotation may disappear from these 
passages in the next edition. For the rest we must compliment 
Sir Emerson on his courage, if not on his wisdom, as it seems to us 
after careful perusal that he has not seriously shaken one of the 
really grave charges against his book. 


The Ow is improving imperceptibly in French syntax, but, we 
regret to observe, losing in wit, no¢ imperceptibly. 


We sincerely regret to record the death of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Robert Torrens, who died yesterday week (the 27th of May), in 
the eighty-fourth year of his age. Colonel Torrens will be re- 
membered chiefly by his economical writings and his connection 
with the colonization of South Australia; but his career as an 
officer was not entirely without mark and incident. In 1811 he 
was promoted to the rank of Major for what was then generally 
called the ‘‘ romantic defence of Anholt,’”’ an affair in which Cap- 
tain Torrens repulsed a Danish force which outnumbered his little 
garrison by nearly ten to one. He was a warm advocate for the 
rights of the Roman Catholics in Ireland, and even refused the 
offer of a Government borough in 1811,—an offer drawn forth by 
the ability of his essay on money and paper currency,—rather 
than abandon their cause. He fought and gained a most 
expensive contest in Ipswich in 1826 on the Roman Catholic side 
only to be unseated upon petition, but not before he had made a 
speech on Ireland which drew forth tle warmest praise from Mr. 
Huskisson, and has in fact proved prophetic. Colonel Torrens 
was in the House during several Parliaments, first for Ashburton, 
then for Bolton, and his books on political economy, one of 
which, —a catechism of political economy,—was, we believe in the 
press at the time of his death, secured him a very high position as a 
clear and original thinker. He laboured hard in the foundation of 
the colony of South Australia to control the blind policy of a 
not very wise Government, and succeeded in his work. To the last 





he impressed all who knew him with the calm and lucid character 
of his judgment, and attracted them with something of that per- 
fectly simple dignity, that old English courtesy, that stately 
kindliness of manner which appear to be becoming rarer and rarer 
in our bustling and familiar day. 


In the Cambridge Senate House on ‘Tuesday week it was pro- 
posed to confer the honorary degree of LL.D. on the Dean of 
Westminster, on occasion of the Prince of Wales's visit to the 
University, but for his literary, not for his theological attainmenta,, 
so say our religious contemporaries, and no opposition was 
expected. Some members of the Senate, however, “ conscien- 
tiously felt that some protest against Dr. Stanley’s published views. 
was called for upon the occasion.” When the grace was proposed a 
High-Church member roared out non placet, and the poll being 
taken there appeared—plagets, 120; non placets, 19. The religious 
newspapers inform us that the 19 would have been swollen into 
a large majority if a contest had been expected, and that it was 
“very wrong of Dr. Stanley's friends to force this unpleasant 
conflict upon the University,’—one of the quaintest instances of 
inverting the responsibility of a petty and bigoted opposition which 
we remember to have heard of. Dr. Stanley, we imagine, must 
have declined the contested honour, as the homorary LL.D. was 
not conferred amongst those given on occasion of the Prince’s 
visit. The Dean of Westminster can well spare the honour, but 
the University of Cambridge must feel bitterly towards the 19. If 
Dr. Stanley's health were proposed in the presence of the 19, 
we have no doubt they would have opposed it on as much principle 
as this Doctor of Law’s degree. 


Two Roman Catholic priests at Munster, in Prussia, recently 
established, says the Duily News, a lottery, in which the prizes 
were masses for the souls of the winners after death, and the 
tribunal acquitted them of any breach of the law, though it ap- 
peared they had made 6001. sterling by their operations. Dr. New- 
man tells us that the true Roman Catholic would deliberately 
account the painful death of every living creature on the earth less 
to be dreaded than a single voluntary sin, however venial. What, 
then, will the true Roman Catholic say to gambling for the chance 
of obliterating asin? Gambling for the universe itself should be 
less profane. 


On Saturday last Consols left off at 914, 3, for money, and 90g 
for account. Yesterday the closing price was 904, }, both for 
money and time. English Mexican scrip—owing to considerable 
quantities of French scrip having been sold here this week at 
from 5 to 4} dis.—has ruled heavy at from 1} to 0$ dis. The 
scrip of the Russian loan, however, has advanced to 44 prem. 


Although good bills were discounted in the open market on 
Wednesday at 6} per cent., the Directors of the Bank of England, 
at their weekly meeting held on Thursday refrained from making 
any alteration in their minimum rate. The Bank return shows an 
increase of 478,793/. in the note circulation, and a decrease of 
131,812/. in the reserve; but the stock of bullion is 14,052,7611, 
or 338,8181. more than as exhibited in the preceding statement. 
The rate of discount in the open market yesterday for prime short 
paper was 64, ? per cent. 


The following were the closing transactions in the leading 
Foreign Securities yesterday and on Friday week :— 


Friday, May 27. Friday, June 3. 

Greek es oe oe ee * * 24 es 24 
Do. Coupons .. * oe oe ee 10} oe ll 

Mexican oe oe oe ee oe oe 441 oe 44] 

Spanish Passive .«. oe oe oe . 34 oe 33} 

Do. Certificates oe oe om oe — ae 10} 

Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. a in oo 69} ee 694 
° - 1862.. oo “* eo 70g ow 713 

»  Consolidés,. - . * oe ee 433 oe 48} 


The following table shows yesterday's closing prices of the 
leading British Railways, as well as those of Friday week :— 


Friday, May 27. Friday, June 3, 

Caledonian .. ee ee ee e or 119 we 118} 
Great Eastern oe ee ee o a 47 ee 47) 
Great Northern 130} oe 136} 
Great Western.. .. eo - ee 04} ee 65 
Lancashire and Yorkshire oe +e e IL} o 112} 
London and Brighton .. ee ee ee 104 oe 105 
London and North-Western eo ee e Wo} oe 11If 
London and South-Western op oe oe 974 oe 98 
London, Chatham,and Dover .. ee oe 40} eo 4b 
Midland ‘ " ns os oo oe 132} ee 1303 
North-Eastern, Berwick .. oe ee ee 1014 eo 101} 

Do. ee ine aw! tm 89g ‘ 904 
West Midiand, Oxford = -. -— = «© 40 ve 41 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 
MR. GLADSTONE’S PAMPHLET. 
. GLADSTONE’S affix to his speech on the suffrage, 
which he calls a preface, will not do him any good. 
It is badly written, dubious in meaning, and apologetic in 
tone without really containing a word which can be fairly 
construed into apology. Those who attacked him attacked 
him on two grounds,—the Tories because they said he had ex- 
ressed a moral conviction in favour of universal suffrage, 
the thinking Liberals because he had not guarded his just 
— from democratic misconception. He answers the 
ories fairly enough. The expression objected to must, he 
says, be taken with its context; that context excluded all 
morally unfit, and all whose admission would or might be 
attended with political danger; and he now explains this last 
reserve as including any danger “‘ through the disturbance of 
the equilibrium of the constituent body, or through virtual 
monopoly of power by a single class.” ‘That is all the Tories 
can say with any appearance of fairness. They have never 
ventured to say, and we do them the justice to admit they 
probably do not think, that exclusion is for its own sake a 
positive good, or evena harmless element in an otherwise good 
constitution. All they ask is that no change shall be made 
which will impair the “ equilibrium” which as they conceive 
exists, or throw all power into the hands of a class which 
they said Mr. Baines’s Bill would do. If neither conse- 
quence is to follow, then of course they are simply con- 
tent, and only ask why for the sake of inappreciable changes 
revise what needs no revision? But the objection raised by 
educated Liberals is not this at all, though it may read like it, 
and to them Mr. Gladstone’s answer is most unsatisfactory. 
They say the equilibrium which all sane politicians desire does 
not exist, the middle class whenever excited possessing a clear 
monopoly both of legislative and executive power. From a 
mixture of laziness, flunkeyism, and real confidence, it yields 
habitually to a corrective force, that of the aristocracy, but it pos- 
sesses the ultimate power, and on some questions, such as the 
relations of labour and capital, compulsory education, sectarian 
disputes, and a few points of foreign policy, it exercises it un- 
hesitatingly, without the faintest reference either to the upper 
ten thousand or the working million. 'This monopoly, which has 
always been an anomaly, and may at any time become an in- 
jurious anomaly, these Liberals desire to remove by admitting 
the workmen to their fair share of power. Mr. Baines’s Bill, 
on behalf of which Mr. Gladstone paired, did not give them 
more than their share; but its principle went much further, 
and they asked how Mr. Gladstone proposed to keep the train 
from slipping upon the incline he was helping to construct ? 
There is no answer in his preface to that query, only a limi- 
tation which is a Conservative and not a Liberal one, and a 
plea that his speech “ was not a deliberate and studied an- 
nouncement,” which is in appearance a plea ad misericordiam, 
a demand that no importance shall be attached to words 
which have gone all over England stirring up the fears of the 
few and the hopes of the millions, making all politics more 
real and all politicians more earnest, defining new party lines, 
and wiping out feuds which for years have impelled men who 
think alike into actually hostile camps. It is in form an 
apology for uttering words which gave to every workman in 
England a new hope, a revived belief that after all the public 
men who govern England might be as honest, as truthful, and 
as aware of the relation between word and act as any other 
Englishmen. 

If we believed this ‘‘ apology” to be Mr. Gladstone’s real 
meaning, this preface to be, as the Zimes said, a full and clear 
retractation, we should despair of Mr. Gladstone as a leader for 
any party whatever. Apart altogether from the drift of his 
speech, great party leaders are not permitted to make great 
oratorical blunders. We cannot have Premiers telling the 
peasantry in “announcements” not “ studied or deliberate” 
that they are to divide the land, or expressing offhand a 
belief that the Peers ought to govern the country, or pro- 
mising a million or two of votes to the unenfranchised, 
in order to lend new point to a discursive debate. Blun- 
ders are crimes in politics, and if Mr. Gladstone had 
made any such blunder, had really offered to modify the 
constitution radically ‘as a course of argument drawn 
forth by opponents,”’ there would be an end of his follow- 
ing among educated Liberals. Constitutional government 
tempered by oratorical “‘ points” is not their ideal at all. But 
we do not believe that he intended to make any such appeal, 
to recede in any degree from the firm and visible conviction, 





plus preface. The apologetic form of the preface is i 
adopted for a very different end,—is = an pad tae. 
political opponents, but an assurance to political friends th t 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was not intriguing Th, 
talk all over town on the day which followed the speech W. ? 
that Mr. Gladstone ‘‘intended to run his own horse -” that 
in the combinations which must follow Lord Palmerston’ 
retirement from toil he designed to be a leader with the 
nation behind him instead of a personal following. Mr, Glad. 
stone, who though ambitious is not an intriguer—if he were 
he would have the “following” which is his greatest want— 
therefore assures the doubters that his speech was not “ deli. 
berate and studied,” meaning not that he failed to express hig 
own political ideas, but that he had not planned by express. 
ing them to jockey more timid rivals. He rejects the 
idea that his speech was a personal manifesto, and re-affirms 
that it was a political speech, saying more or less success. 
fully that which he wanted to say. This is, so far as we can 
comprehend an intellect which like the Tor Stone is jm. 
moveable but always rocking, is very nearly the same idea ag 
that of most educated Liberals, namely, to introduce into the 
constitution as many workmen as will secure that class their 
share of power, as much, in fact, as they can have without 
impairing the proportionate shares of the remaining classes 
and so stripping the nation of its right to rule itself 
in order to enable one class to impose its rule 
instead. The plan for accomplishing this end, which 
floats as it were through the speech, and is not re- 
pudiated in the pamphlet, is one for including the whole 
population in the constitution while still leaving the nation 
intact,—the exact end the Liberals who are not Democrats 
have for years put before them as their constitutional ideal. 

While, however, we entirely exonerate Mr. Gladstone from 
the charge of retrogression, we repeat that this preface will do 
him no good. Apart altogether from the truth that those who 
aspire to be leaders of men should never do their thinking 
aloud, the preface has in it a tone of hesitation which Mr. 
Gladstone’s admirers did not expect to find. There is one 
sentence in it which smacks as strongly of political falsehood 
as the conduct of the Whigs in this matter throughout the 
whole of this Parliament,—Mr. Gladstone, whose first point in 
the speech is that promises have not been kept, now affirming 
that ‘‘ the discussion is little likely to become practical ex- 
cept for another generation.” ‘That is just what Lord 
Palmerston says, and Mr, Disraeli says, and every false 
friend of reform would say if he only dared, and if that 
is what Mr. Gladstone means he had better have held his 
tongue. We trust that he does not mean it, that he really 
sees his way to introduce as well as support a plan of reform 
which shall fulfil his ideal, and be for the benefit of us who 
pay taxes, and suffer, and strive, and not only for that of our 
children, who may do none of those things. But it is vexatious 
when all through England educated Liberals are in want of a 
leader who can represent them, as well as some of their ideas, 
to find that leader not only giving forth an uncertain sound, 
but actually stuffing sand in his trumpet lest its note should 
perchance be too clear. This intellectual see-sawing, this 
determination to define, and hopeful trust in hypothesis, 
is not Mr. Gladstone’s merit, but his greatest disqualifica- 
tion. Men hoped he was getting rid of it, learning to 
express strong convictions in overt act, to construct his build- 
ing as well as explain the theory of architecture ; but the old 
habit is powerful still, and the intellect which could best lead 
England is deliberately bound by its owner in a net of fine 
distinctions. An honest Cardinal advising reform in Rome 
would have written just such a preface, and of course 
plain Englishmen—who, and not refined Englishmen, make 
up the political army—can only admiringly stare. They can 
admire a thesis, but they only follow an audible word of 
command. 


THE MINISTRY AND THE VOLUNTEERS. 
ATRIOTISM must be much stronger with the Ministry 
than party feeling, or they would not be so well pleased 
with the success of the Volunteer movement. A scene like 
that witnessed on Saturday in Hyde Park contains, when 
wisely judged, their own clear condemnation. Everybody 
admits, and by everybody we mean everybody who has seen 
troops ranged for battle, that the review on Saturday was an 
unexpected success. There were of course the usual muddles 
in some of the incidental arrangements, for those arrangements 
were English, and of necessity were full ofsmall imperfections. 
“Somebody,” with that astounding want of tact only found 
in military offices, set the Household troops to ‘“‘keep the 











contained in the original speech more fully than in the speech 
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for pique between two jealously sensitive bodies. ‘‘Some- 


body ” else was too late in distributing tickets to com- 
manders of corps not personally favourites with the distribu- 
tors, and so disappoimted the very service Government 
were most anxious to conciliate, and a third somebody first 
allowed stands to be built which nearly caused a catas- 
trophe, and then let male individuals fill them while ladies 
stood by unseated in fatigued humility and chagrin. But 
apart from these trivialities the military display is admitted to 
have been most creditable to all concerned. The Volunteers 
marched more solidly, manumvred quicker, looked better 
drilled, were far more punctual, were, in short, better 
soldiers than ever they had been before. Martinets 
might doubt if they would stand to be shot down with 
the proper machine-like rigidity, but there were few 
regular colonels present who would not gladly have led them 
in a bayonet charge, or who would not be willing to trust 
them with the use of breech-loaders. That will one day be 
among the recommendations of a force in which every man is 
intelligent enough to keep his bullets unused till he clearly sees 
something to kill. The men collected in the Park formed, in 
fact, an army, and for all defensive purposes a good one, and 
there is no reason to believe that they were very far in 
advance of the rest of the Volunteers. Doubtless they 
were picked regiments, regiments with good opportunities 
and capable colonels, regiments filled with the quick- 
witted docile men only found in great cities. But of the 
160,000 enrolled, at least half would be useful in battle, and 
form a direct addition to our defensive strength. That is a plea- 
sant reflection for the English middle-class, which has thus in 
three years created a force as efficient for certain purposes as 
the army trained for two hundred years,—but what kind of a 
reflection is it to Ministers? They have, as English Ministers, 
always one of two duties to perform—to keep up the army so 
as to maintain our just influence abroad, to enable England 
when need comes to strike a blow for the right, or to keep 
the army down so as to reduce taxation at home. Which of 
these two duties do they imagine they are now performing ? 
Theoretically the first seems to them, for the moment, the 
more important, as it has done by fits and starts throughout 
the national history. Accordingly they have asked the nation, 
which is indeed rich to excess, but which contains popula- 
tions like those of Bethnal Green, Lancashire, and Tipperary, 
populations in which poverty is endemicand overwork a blessing 
instead of a curse, to contribute taxes twofold those of 1845 
for the national armaments. They refuse to consider the 
eighty thousand men added to their strength, the hundred 
and sixty thousand added to their muster-roll, because the 
new force is immoveable, is of use only within these islands 
themselves. They want a force which can move, and accord- 
ingly the nation, which responds to every suggestion of duty 
as if paying taxes gratified some sixth sense, votes them 
all they demand. Fifteen millions for the army, ten 
millions for the navy, two millions for fortifications, half a 
million for volunteers, money for militia, money for yeomanry, 
money for Alderney, money without limit is poured without 
a remonstrance into the Treasury. The army is brought up 
to a figure which even Continental nations respect, the navy 
is reconstructed till it excites the jealousy of the world, and 
admirals gravely declare one vessel a match for a German 
squadron, fortifications are completed with inexplicable 
costliness, and then—at the very first occurrence of the 
contingency for which all this preparation has been 
made the Ministry shrinks from the side which it ac- 
knowledges to be just, and permits armed violence to 
dictate terms not only to the Continent butto us. The 
frightful expenditure is declared to be fruitless, for England 
can only fight in her own defence. With thirty millions a 
year spent upon armaments England cannot throw thirty 
thousand men into Jutland to defend an ally who at her bid- 
ding has yielded half her possessions, to whom her Premier 
publicly promised that ‘‘ she should not stand alone.” 

_ Well, let us be dishonourable then. It is not pleasant 
indeed for a man of old renown to be kicked and silent, and 
the abandonment of a friend who is down rouses some natural 
English emotion. Ordinary people cannot give up their 
honourable pride of place, the respect earned by courage, and 
self-sacrifice, and long-continued energy without a quiver of 
the lip,—but still much of that is vanity. Human life is 
perhaps more sacred than human freedom, self-preservation 
a better object than duty, comfort more consoling than the 
sense of personal dignity. The easy-chair theory of life has 
its arguments even in the higher politics, for the chair is at 
all events certain, and the result of action depends on a Provi- 
dence in whom old Whigs—remembering perhaps how long 





they have been at the top—have a somewhat limited faith. But 
in that case let us at least take the prickles out of the chair. 
If the duty of England just now is a purely defensive duty, 
and the volunteer army an admirable defensive force, why is 
it not considered in the estimate of our defensive resources ? 
On what pretext does the Premier ask ever increased allow- 
ances for the army, and tax the cottage as well as the 
counting-house as if we were going to war, and then refuse 
to include the unpaid army which he says is as efficient as the 
paid one? To take the cash of the nation on the pre- 
tence of exercising a just influence abroad, and then spend 
it for defence already provided for without expense is not 
policy, but simply a trick. Ifthe volunteer army can defend 
us, and we need only defence, let it defend us, and save at 
least some part of the taxes which press so heavily on the 
poor. We want a regulararmy even for defence, but not the 
army we have. Yet when England is craving for action Earl 
Russell speaks of defence, and when Mr. White proposes a 
reduction of only 10,000 men Lord Palmerston talks of war. 
There are two policies open at this moment to the Govern- 
ment, either of which the country might be induced to accept. 
One, and the meaner, is to declare that we have neither duties 
nor responsibilities outside our own doors, that we are not our 
brothers’ keepers, that, happen what will, the criminal and the 
victim shall fight it out for themselves, and so disband the 
police, and retreat inglorious but rich to the luxurious 
seclusion which our contempt for duty has earned, and which 
we can enjoy in safety till luxury has rotted away our bones. 
The other, and in our judgment the nobler, is to accept 
all the tasks our manhood, and our principles, and our history 
force upon us, to confront coalitions of evil with a force equal 
to their own and an audacity superior to their own, to recog- 
nize responsibilities as well as rights, and at all necessary cost 
of money or trouble to make the law supreme. ‘The Minis 
reject both these policies, and for alternative suggest a third, 
to pay more and more for police, yet let every criminal be 
triumphant, to irritate the ‘‘rough” with advice, yet never 
hold back his arm, to stand by while our neighbours are 
slaughtered, yet sacrifice ease to the purchase of arms we are 
never to employ except in defending ourselves, whom all the 
while they pronounce already and cheaply defended. And 
this is the policy which its defenders describe “as dignified 
moderation.” They may be in the right, but, if they are, the 
next demand for armaments ought to be met, by every 
Liberal with a head and a slate, with a distinct refusal. 


THE “ HARD-SHELL” CHURCHMEN. 

ORD ROBERT CECIL certainly does often put old 
matters in a fresh light. He and his Oxford suppor- 

ters have invented quite a new order of thought for the dis- 
cussion of Church principles. They probably see the danger 
of going to the Church for her teaching and then adopting 
it heartily in life or politics. That, they feel, is not the 
process to make a ‘‘ hard-shell” Conservative ; nay, it will 
too often make a very dangerous Liberal. Accordingly they 
propose the reverse method, which we may call the positivist 
mode of dealing with these questions. They begin with the 
shell, on preserving which they are chiefly intent, and reason 
down from the shell to the kernel. They reason thus :— 
True Conservatives take their stand upon our existing 
external institutions;—the ‘‘ Establishment” is an im- 
portant external institution. Therefore true Conserva- 
tives must first of all protect the Establishment against 
change, and therefore cling to Church-rates. But the Estab- 
lishment involves a certain creed established. You cannot 
protect the shell from change if you do not arrest the organic 
life which renews the shell. Your antiseptics therefore must 
not only embalm the outer tissues, but reach the inmost germ 
of the Establishment,—and in order to keep the Establishment 
established .as it is you must forbid the seed within it either 
to grow or decay. Hence the Universities which educate 
Churchmen must insist on just the same ecclesiastical and 
intellectual routine which was observed centuries ago,—so 
that, granted Conservatism,—or the duty of keeping external 
institutions as they are,—as the positive and ultimate basis of 
thought, you arrive at the duty of extorting from young men 
and old men, lay and clerical, all the pledges you extort now 
or have extorted for centuries back ;—for, if not, there is a 
complete ad absurdum demonstration that you are not Conser- 
vative. If you permit a change in the creed or the subscrip- 
tion at the centre, it will quickly spread to the circumference. 
The University men who have escaped signing it will grow 
into clergymen who are reluctant to sign it ; or who 
are reluctant to sign it will attract within the fold laymen 
who more or less differ from it, and so the ‘ Establish- 
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ment” itself will at last cover a wider area than it did, and 
include within its shelter, as Lord Robert Cecil says, ‘‘ men 
whose belief, whose discipline, and whose objects are wholly 
different from those of the Church of England as she now 
exists,”—by which he really means men whose belief, disci- 
pline, and objects differ from those of many within the Church 
already, rather less than those of the extreme parties within 
it differ now. However, that is nothing to Lord Robert Cecil. 
His primary assumption is that no external institution in 
England is to suffer change, and he objects to the inward 
because it necessarily involves an outward change. ‘If you 
desire to support the interests of the country,”’ said Lord Robert 
Cecil to his Oxford supporters and would-be constituents last 
Saturday, ‘‘ you will support those who wish to preserve our 
institutions, and amongst them the Church.”’ In other words, if 
you wish to embalm the whole country and keep it in a 
stationary state, you must embalm the Church as part of the 
country, and a vital part, too. Moreover, Lord Robert Cecil laid 
down at Oxford a doctrine which gave great offence to Mr. 
Neate, the member for the borough, and which he attacked 
last Wednesday in the House on occasion of the University 
Tests debate. That doctrine was, ‘‘No Churchman exists 


who is worthy of the name who is not also a good Conserva- 


tive.”’ But though he put it that way in deference to Arch- 
deacon Denison, it is obvious that the whole drift and current of 


Lord R. Cecil’s thoughts was just the other way. The greater 


and primary doctrine was, with him, the Conservative doctrine 


that you should leave exterial institutions as they are; the less 
and derivative doctrine was the inference from it that you must 
keep creeds and professions as they are. Lord Robert Cecil is 
too shrewd a politician to hold seriously that the Christian 
Gospel is an antiseptic like the Conservative creed,—that 
its main principle is, ‘‘ Keep the world as it is and avoid 
reform.” All antiseptics, as he knows, being intended to 
stop the natural waste and renovation of the living tissues, 
are, like the most important of them, arsenic, deadly poisons. 
It is the no-faith of Conservatism, not the active faith of 
Christianity, which arrests alike decay and life. 

With this “ hard-shell” Churchmanship of Lord Robert 
Cecil’s naturally associates itself, we are happy to see, the 
hard-shell dogmatism of Mr. Mansel, who is Lord Robert Cecil’s 
only distinguished religious supporter at Oxford. ‘That emi- 
nent divine has, as our readers are aware, distinguished him- 
self and his University by applying to divinity exactly the 
same inverted process of reasouing from outside inwards, from 
the visible shell towards the invisible kernel, which Lord 
Robert Cecil applies to ecclesiastical politics. Mr. Mansel 
teaches that revelation reveals, not God, but a series of prac- 
tical rules for our demeanour and conduct, from which 
we may construct for ourselyes an imperfect repre- 
sentative image more or less false and conjectural about 
the ‘unknown God,” and accordingly he teaches that all 
Christian truth is merely “‘ regulative,” informing us what to 
do, and leaving us to think as we best may, concerning Him 
who has thus manifested Himself only through a system of 
rules for human conduct. Holding this as he does, of course 
he prefers Lord Robert Cecil’s mode of pleading for tests and 
subscriptions, because it is rested on the ground, not so much 
that the propositions subscribed represent the speculative truth 
as that they are “‘regulatively ” true,—that is, that they are 
essential to the existence of the Church and Universities as 
they now are,—that they are the conditions of their present 
form of life, if not the spring and source of their life. 
‘The Conservatives of Oxford,” says Mr. Mansel, “are 
naturally a quiet race, and would be well contented to live 
and let live; but when they are not allowed an interval of 
five or six years to work out a new constitution, when they 
were told as plainly as actions could tell them that the Uni- 
versity was regarded as a corpus vile for every political quack 
to try his nostrums upon” [apparently a delicate allusion to 
Mr. Gladstone and his infinitesimal reform of giving an M.A. 
degree without subscription] ‘‘ when they were told that 
the new constitution was not to be worked out as it was given 
to them, but was to be subjected every session to fresh tinker- 
ing,—combination and union became a necessity and a duty.” 
Mr. Mansel, we see here, takes precisely the ground we should 
expect,—not the Tory ground of Archdeacon Denison, who 
says the principles of the Church are the only nucleus of in- 
variable truth, and that Conservatives therefore who want 
to see no changes should take their stand on the only adaman- 
tine foundation ; but the Conservative ground of Lord Robert 
Cecil that we must resist change in the institutions, and 
therefore any modifications of those subscriptions which keep 
the institutions what they are. His is not indignation, like 


or Prayer-book, but zeal like Lord Robert Cecil’s for Church 
principles which are a safeguard against change. Mere Con. 
servatism is bad cnough in politics, but mere Conservatism jn 
theology, which looks at articles of fuith as regulatively true 
because they are useful to the Church, instead of useful to the 
Church because they are true, is still worse; and this is the 
sort of Conservatism that Professor Mansel represents, 
On the whole, nothing seems to us more contemptible 
than the method of the new Conservative resistance to 
| the modest measures now asked for by the Liberals 
of Oxford. The Oxford Liberals ask in Parliament that 
the M.A. degree and a seat in Convocation shall no longer 
be reserved exclusively for those who sign a long list of 
highly technical and complex theological propositions. The 
few consistent Tories reply with Archdeacon Denison,—« This 
they shall sign, for these propositions are the only foundation 
of Church and State, and without signing them Church and 
State will become the prey of godless men.” But the Con- 
servatives do not think, and dare not say, this. They sce that 
the change would not be great, they suspect that it would 
relax heavy restraints. But they ‘have no confidence in any 
principle of vital progress within the Church. They believe, 
as Lord Robert Cecil half implied, a great deal more in the 
Establishment than in the Church,—in the outside walls than 
in the invisible inward organization. ‘They will touch no- 
thing inside because they regard the whole inside as a mystery. 
If the subscription went everything might go; it is all a per- 
plexity together, and the only thing they genuinely believe 
in, is the duty of keeping the shell of the Establishment and 
our other institutions intact. They have been beaten for a 
moment in the House of Commons, but they will probably sue- 
ceed either in Committee or in the House of Lords in keeping 
the intellectual yoke still heavy on all young laymen. Lord 
Robert Cecil says he and his friends are the only true Church- 
men. ‘They are, to our minds, less true Churchmen than any 
others, —for they do not believe in the power of the truth which 
the Church delivers to the world, unless it is bolstered up by 
an artificial system of extorting professions of it from incon- 
siderate young men. They are ‘hard-shell’’ Churchmen, 
who believe in the shell of the Establishment infinitely more 
than in the seed of truth it contains. 


PRISON DIETARIES. 
OOD is probably the subject which of all others occupies 














the largest share of the attention of the human race, but 
it has always hitherto been approached in a partial and one- 
sided spirit. The amount of thought and labour which men 
have bestowed on the one subject of dinner from the growth 
of the first thorns and thistles until now defies computation. 
But, barren and uninventive race that we are! all minds run 
in the same customary groove, and the one object of the 
countless meditators on food has been to discover how they 
might get the most of it in the most palatable form. The ac- 
cidental establishment of convict prisons has, however, sug- 
gested a novel way of looking at this question, and medical 








science has been invited to solve the problem of keeping men 
in good health on the smallest quantity of food in its least 
palatable form. ‘To put a man in to gaol and keep him alive, 
careless of any injury which may result to his health or 
strength,—the simple system which commended itself to the 
wisdom of our ancestors,—is now ‘‘ a punishment not contem- 
plated by law, and which it is cruel and unjust to inflict.” 
But for all that prison diet may be made sail at least in this 
sense—that the great majority of prisoners may be deprived of 
articles of food and drink, unnecessary indeed from a sanitary 
point of view, but with which they are nevertheless wont to 
soothe the annoyances and alleviate the wear and tear of a pre- 
datory life. Positive results in an inquiry of such delicacy 
and novelty are not of course to be attained in a moment, but 
the report of the Medical Committee to whom Sir George 
Grey referred the subject throws much light upon it, and 
much of the information which the committee has collected is 
curious, even where they have been able to arrive at no 
definite conclusion. The inquiry, it is to be understood, 











referred only to prisoners in county and borough gaols, that is, 
under sentences not exceeding three years in length. 

The depressing influence of confinement on the human 
animal is well known. ‘lo remedy the injurious effect of this 
mental depression prisoners are divided into two sections, 
those who are and who are not sentenced to hard labour, and 
each of these again into four classes, according to the length of 
their term of imprisonment, the diet rising both in quality 
and quantity with the length of the term. Under the existing 
system the prisoner is placed on the dietary belonging to his 





Archdeacon Denison’s, for the apparent slight to the Articles 


class immediately he enters the prison, but it has been very 
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reasonably contended that those of them who are under the 
Jonger sentences should be made to pass through the succes- 
sive dietaries belonging to the shorter sentences. Before com- 
mencing their labours the Committee desired definite instruc- 
tions as to which of these two systems was to be adopted. But 
the Home Office under its present chief does not give defi- 
nite instructions, and the unfortunate doctors were informed 
that it was “ purely a question of health ” and ‘one of those 
medical and scientific questions,” which can “ only be deter- 
mined by experiment.” The course which these gentlemen 
took has given us a very high idea of their fitness for their 
task. They held their peace. And in their report they quietly 
remark that they could frame dietaries on vither system which 
would be quite consistent with due regard to the prisoners’ 
health, and that therefore the question is really not one of 
health but of discipline. ‘‘ We accept,’’ say they, ‘the 
responsibility, and at once embrace the alternative which com- 
mends itself to our judgment as most consistent with common 
sense and common justice.” Prisoners ought to graduate in 
food—that is to say, a man sentenced for more than six months 
is to be on very short commons for the first week, then on a 
little better diet for the next three, again a little better for 
the next two months, and again for the next thrée; after six 
months there should be no morechange. Having thus quietly 
assumed a solution, they proceeded to the consideration of the 
great problem how to keep a prisoner in good health without 
letting him enjoy his dinner. 

The dietaries which were recommended by Sir James Gra- 
ham in 1843, but by no means uniformly adopted in their in- 
tegrity by the visiting justices, are so far approved by the 
Committee as to form the basis of their own proposal. But 
obviously under the existing system it is possible to put a 
man sentenced to less than seven days’ confinement without 
hard labour on very short commons indeed without injuring 
his health. Sir James allowed him 16 oz. of bread and 2 
pints of gruel per diem, which certainly is not a luxurious 
diet. If the sentence was under three weeks, he had another 
8oz. of bread. If it was not longer than four months he 
had a further addition of an ounce of meat every day but 
Sunday. Under the graduated system these classes get a 
rather more plentiful allowance, for it is not easy in a prison 
to restore the health of a man when it has once fallen below 
acertain point. But what is a benefit to the petty offenders 
is, it must be remembered, an increase of severity with 
reference to more serious crimes. Under the dietary 
of the Committee, a prisoner sentenced for a week or 
less would have 20 oz. of bread on Sunday and 18 oz. 
supplemented by 6 oz. of Indian meal pudding, or 8 oz. 
of potatoes, on alternate week-days. But then this is all 
that the Committee propose to give to any prisoner during the 
first week ofimprisonment. Under Sir James Graham’s dietary 
a criminal sentenced for four months with hard labour began 
atonce with the full diet of his class. He had 154 oz. of 
bread, 112 oz. of potatoes, 16 oz. of meat, 3 pints of soup, 11 
pints of gruel, and—credite postert/—3 pintsof cocoa, during the 
week, But not only should the culprit sentenced for six months 
commence with a diet of mortification, he never ought, in the 
opinion of the Committee, to attain to the gross feeding sanc- 
tioned by Sir James. They give him weckly 104 oz. of bread, 
12 oz. of suet pudding, 8 oz. of meat, 4 oz. of cheese, 96 oz. of 
potatoes, 14 pints of gruel, and 3 pints of soup. In other words, 
224 oz. of solid food instead of 282—less bread, less potatoes, 
less meat, but a little cheese and suct pudding in addition—of 
liquid food 17 pints, as before, but that too palatable cocoa is 
replaced by soul-subduing gruel. 

Not to fatigue the reader with elaborate comparisons, the 
Committee recommend generally a more various diet than that 
of the dietaries of 1843, which consisted of only six in- 
gredients. The quantity of food, on the whole, they diminish, 
but increase the use of the potato as a preservative 
against scurvy. The other diseases peculiar to persons living 
on insufficient food are not, as a matter of fact, common in 
our prisons, and where they are found in an epidemic form it 
is at least doubtful whether they are not due to other causes. 
General failure of health and strength does occur in a small 
per-centage of the prisoners, but the chief causes of this, in 
the opinion of the authorities, are mental and moral, espe- 
cially the weariness resulting from the monotony of prison 
life and employment. The result of experience certainly 
seems to prove that the dietaries of 1843 were amply sufli- 
cient for the preservation of health. , Indeed, the surgeon of 
the Leicester county prison attributes the prevalence of 
diarrhea there “to excess of diet.” 

The Committee lay considerable stress on the constituents 
of the diet. The bread should be “brown bread made from 





whole meal, if the wheat has been previously decorticated ; 
if it has not, from the whole meal less five per cent. of the 
coarsest bran.” The grinding and cleansing are tobe done in the 
prison, by which a saving of 2s. 6d. to 3s. a sack has been effected 
in the Houses of Correction at Wandsworth and Coldbath- 
fields. If the potato is bad or dear, parsnips, carrots, 
turnips, or beet-root may serve as a substitute, or ‘“‘a small 
quantity of vinegar and molassess may be added to the soup.” 
Meat is to be given in its least costly form, namely, neck, leg, 
and shin of beef, in the shape of soup to all prisoners who 
have been in the prison one month. If they are set to hard 
labour they should have on two days in the week meat in a 
solid form and of superior quality. For this purpose the 
Committee are ‘‘ able to recommend the South American beef 
packed in its moist state in bales.” It is free from bone and 
is now sold at from twopence to threepence the pound. The 
Committee would mingle it with fresh fat where it can be had 
cheap, and with the addition of fresh beef bones it might 
even be used to make soup. Suet pudding is recommended 
as ‘‘ palatable without being luxurious.” The cheese is not 
to cost more than sixpence a pound. The Committee “ dis- 
pense with the use of cocoa.” 

Women, it seems, weigh on the average one-sixth less than 
men of the same age. Their habits and employments are 
also less active. The solid food allotted to them is there- 
fore three-fourths of the quantity given to men, the liquid 
food remaining the same. Boys under fourteen are put on 
the same scale of diet. No reason is given for the choice of 
this proportion, but it is apparently recommended by ex- 
perience. At least it is in accordance with “the simple 
principles laid down by the Committees on the dietaries of con- 
victs in separate confinement and at public works.”’ If the pro- 
posals of the Committee are carried out throughout the king- 
dom, an annual saving will be effected of no less than 16,000/., 
and this irrespective of that .which would result from the 
substitution of brown for white bread, and of American for 
English beef. 

There can, we think, be little doubt as to the value of the 
recommendations of the Committee, or of the soundness of 
the principles on which their dietary is framed. It cannot 
indeed be based on scientific principles. The attempts 
to estimate the propriety of a diet by the gain or loss of 
weight of the prisoners fed on it have not been successful. 
The same food which fattens pigs will fatten men, but they 
are not necessarily in better health by reason of the fattening. 
Generally, as is to be expected where all men are put on the 
same diet, heavy weights lose in prison and light weights 
gain, and both may possibly enough be the better for the 
change. Nor is the dietary the result of an induction from 
experiments. It is clear that any comparison to be of the 
slightest value must be between two considerable groups of 
men—comparable in their physical condition—the one at 
liberty, the other in prison—and it must extend over a period 
of considerable duration. And the opportunities for making 
such a comparison do not exist and cannot be created. The 
recommendations of the Committee are the rough result 
which they deduce from the evidence of persons whose ex- 
perience entitles them to weight, corrected and sup- 
plemented by their own. It is, moreover, obvious that 
a uniform diet implies a uniform amount of labour, and pro- 
bably there are hardly any two prisons where ‘ hard labour” 
means precisely the same thing. The jail authorities affix their 
own sense to the expression, and perhaps the Committee give 
as precise a definition as is possible when they say that they 
mean by it such labour as visibly opens the pores and quickens 
the breath. The result is that they would in every case 
apportion the labour to the diet. Such a system is more 
economical, no doubt, and is probably in practice more easy 
than to accommodate the diet to the labour. The latter, 
however, seems to us the sounder. It is the natural law by 
which the life of man is regulated, and from which the 
criminal is always striving to escape. Surely the best theory 
of punishment is that which compels him to accustom him- 
self to the burden which habit alone can render tolerable— 
the burden of having to earn his bread before he eats it. 


MR. COBDEN ON CHINA. 

“ (FVHE French Government will not interfere with that of 

Great Britain; still less will it go to war with it. 
All it intends to do is to declare Liverpool and Bristol, Glas- 
gow and Hull, free ports for ever.” We wonder how Mr. 
Cobden, who admits that England must have a fleet twice as 
great as that of the next greatest maritime Power, would treat 
a Napoleonic demand couched in terms like those? Yet that 
is his idea of a policy of non-intervention in China, His 
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great speech on Tuesday night, in itself one of his happiest 
efforts, full of that singular lucidity of statement which first 
made his reputation, is from beginning to end a condemnation 
of British interference in China. We have, he says, in 
twenty years commenced three wars with that country, those 
wars were all, in reality, intended to expand our trade, they 
were all for the time successful, and yet our trade with 
China has actually declined. ‘‘ A third of the human race,” 


who in 1860 took British goods to the amount of 


5,318,000/., in 1863 spent with us only 3,137,000/., 
actually not twopence halfpenny per head, not a clear 
ten per cent. on the average say in Ceylon. He affirmed 
that the reason of this decline was the violence by which 
we had attempted to extend our Chinese commerce, a 
violence which had produced and threatened still to produce 
the greatest calamities to the Chinese. He denounced the 
war which enabled us to send an envoy to Pekin as “ flagi- 
tious,” and declared that Sir F. Bruce’s attempt to induce 
Prince Kung to centralize the administration of China almost 
irritated him to overstep the limits of Parliamentary language. 
He believed that the necessity of maintaining any political 
relations at all with China was a mere delusion, and con- 
cluded a speech, every sentence of which contained an argu- 
ment for leaving the Chinese alone, by a proposal that Eng- 
land should establish in China, on the mainland, free ports 
such as Sir Stamford Raffles established at Singapore, 
should, in other words, assume in China the highest 
imperial authority,—an authority which could only be 
acquired by another great and successful war. Did 
it not occur to Mr. Cobden when thinking out his 
speech to consider how the British Government were to 
create free ports, how the duties, for example, were to be 
abolished in Shanghai? Are we simply to declare the ports 
free and prohibit the levying of customs? That would be 
an act of spoliation, a breach of treaty, and a direct incentive 
to an imperial war. Or are we to arrange the matter by 
treaty? There is no direct evidence that we can do it, much 
& priort reason to believe that the Cabinet of Pekin will not 
surrender on any terms its only certain supply of cash, the 
one revenue which holds out great promise of annual 
inerease. Mr. Cobden says the Chinese were free-traders 
before we were, which is just thus far true that they did not 
care very much to levy duties at the seaports. They first 
prohibited intercourse with foreigners altogether, and when 
driven from that course thought it a great deal easier to levy 
taxes in transitu through regions where no white devils could 
worry the mandarins, or bind them down to inconvenient 
honesty. All this was, however, before the Government of 
Pekin had enjoyed the luxury of specie remittances from the 
ports, before the taste fora revenue at once certain and easy 
of collection had been created. Now we should have to 
employ coercion, and very strong coercion, probably go to 
war in order to compel the Chinese to give up their reason- 
able claim to arrange their own tariffs in strict accordance 
with treaties which we dictated. And Mr. Cobden really pro- 
poses this as a policy of non-intervention, and suggests that 
Sir Stamford Raffles is the best exemplar for Asiatic states- 
men. Yet he himself did not, we imagine, forget that Sir 
Stamford before he declared Singapore free, conquered the island 
on which it stands from a European Power. 

The truth seems to be this—that Mr. Cobden in his eager- 
ness to secure a threefold object, a large trade with China, an 
end tocampaignsagainst Chinese, and a policy the House of Com- 
mons might be induced to accept, has overlooked the mode 
in which alone that compromise can be secured. It is a com- 
promise we have to seek, not an ideally perfect policy. If a 
great trade were the sole end of statesmanship there is scarcely 
a doubt that the simplest way to attain it would be to conquer 
China. An English Viceroy seated at Pekin, throwing open 
all rivers and roads to Englishmen, maintaining complete 
external order, and regulating tariffs at his own pleasure, 
would no doubt develop a trade about three-fold that of India, 
say 300,000,000/. a year. We believe the effort would in the 
end overweight us, and Mr. Cobden, for that and other reasons, 
agrees in regarding the project with a feeling almost of horror. 
On the other hand, if non-intervention only is our aim, the 
easiest way to secure it is to retire altogether, and forbid 
Englishmen to visit or trade with the Chinese Empire. Mr. 
Cobden, however, like ourselves, wishes to retain the trade 
yet avoid intervention, and the basis necessary to that com- 
promise is to devise some scheme under which Chinese and 
Englishmen can in some way live together. It is absolutely 
necessary, if trade is to continue, that those who cairy it on 
should be protected, that merchants and Chinamen should 
have some place to live in where no mandarin can arrest 


aa. 
them, where disputes are settled by commercial law and not 
individual will, and where wealth as it accumulates can be 
stored up safely. It is absolutely necessary, also, if we are to 
avoid intervention, that these places should be beyond the 
risk of massacre or insult, which we should avenge, and 
should be yielded to us with the consent of the Chinese 
Government without a war. The new policy of the British 
Government, that to which they have reluctantly acceded 
alter the failure of the attempt at establishing a protectorate 
will, we think, secure for the time these great necessities, 
They say they will guard and must therefore govern a rading 
round each treaty port of about thirty miles. Within these 
limits a British Taoutai, or other official with Chinese name 
and English ideas, will administer just such law as our 
Consular tribunals do, and so secure the safety and sense 
of safety without which trade cannot develop. He will also 
secure us completely from those personal collisions which have 
been the cause of half our Asiatic wars, for within the reserved 
limits England can punish an outrage without an appeal to 
Pekin. The Chinese Government, moreover, would in all pro- 
bability not object to this plan, would be exceedingly glad, if its 
revenue were preserved according to treaty, to be well rid of 
the troublesome task of controlling all powerful barbarians, 
It may even in time discern that transit duties do not pa 
half so well as light tariffs, and thus make the ports the 
entrepots of a really free internal trade. The protected 
cities, even if not the central depots of merchandise, will 
undoubtedly become the monetary and banking centres for 
China, the places where investments will be purchased and 
spent, the retreats to which the wealthiest men in the Empire 
will gradually resort. And while they become this their exist- 
ence will not compel us in any way to regulate Chinese 
civilization, or put down Chinese rebels, or assist in centraliz- 
ing or localizing administration in Pekin. The two objects 
which this country desires to secure—a great trade with China 
and non-intervention in China, will be to all appearance 
secured without expense or immorality. 

This seems to be the result towards which we are now 
tending, namely, the establishment of defensible bases for 
trade, which will prevent pretexts for intervention; but 
there is one important question of detail. The ‘ radius” 
must not be too narrow, must not be passable without very con- 
siderable effort. Itis to be not only the wheat-field of the pro- 
tected port—and the “cities of refuge ’’ for 300 millions of men 
will be very apt to grow large—but the rampart between Euro- 
peans and natives. If the former can readily pass into the im- 
perial dominion they will, as heretofore, be attacked by Chinese, 
villagers, or bandits, or people with grudges, and as heretofore 
we shall avenge them, even if it cost us a war todo so. The 
civilized and the uncivilized, if they come in contact, will 
clash unless the civilized rules, and within the thirty miles 
the civilized man will rule. ‘To tempt the European beyond 
his limit is simply to sacrifice the very object Mr. Cobden 
and we have at heart, namely, so to arrange that a vast 
Asiatic trade shall go on and expand without ever tempt- 
ing those who buy to come into hostile contact with those 
who produce—to try, if only for experiment’s sake, whether 
England and Asia cannot touch without Asia breaking up or 
England feeling compelled to rule. 


DANISH ‘“ OBSTINACY.” 

HE diplomatic “‘ situation” seems, according to the very 
imperfect accounts which have yet oozed out, to have 
remained during the week unclianged. The neutral Powers 
are still pressing a compromise which would involve a cession 
of Holstein, Lauenburg, and Schleswig up to the Schlei, while 
the Germans are still demanding at least the half of Schles- 
wig, and refusing all schemes which might interfere with 
their full control of Kiel. It is true that Denmark is re- 
ported to have refused her consent to any division of Schles- 
wig; but her refusal, even if given, can scarcely interrupt the 
progress of negotiations. Holland did not consent to aban- 
don Belgium for months after Belgium had been acknow- 
ledged by the remainder of Europe. If Denmark _per- 
ceives any ground of hope either in the attitude of 
the neutral Powers or in her own resources, she is wise 
to prefer the chances of war to aiding her own muti- 
lation. Or if the Danish people have really risen to 
the revolutionary height, and are prepared to sacrifice all 
rather than yield to force before force has been fully applied, 
that postponement of safety to honour will excite the highest 
sympathy among Englishmen. It is easy to style such resist- 
ance “obstinacy,” but the obstinacy is of the kind which 
produced l'hermopyle, and when it dies out among the nations 
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danger of dying too. But as yet we perceive few signs either 
of new hope for Denmark or of that kind of spirit which 
would accept total ruin rather than an injurious peace. 
England, though angry, is still governed by men too old for 
action ; and Napoleon, though not unfriendly, still waits till 
he sees that justice and honour will pay. The people ot 
Denmark are not rising en masse, and though the fleet may be 
re-equipped, and the blockude resumed, ships cannot defend 
Jutland from requisitions or Funen from an invasion, and 
Yealand is too small to exist by itself. The militia have 
received furlough in numbers, the reserves have been diswissed 
to their homes, the guards have been recalled to Copenhagen, 
and the Government is evidently under the belief that the 
war is virtually at an end. There may be other facts with 
which the Danes are acquainted, and the British people 
arenot, but if otherwise, in spite of their reluctance and their 
endurance, their courage and their superiority at sea, the 
Danes must at last accept the compromise to which their only 
werful friend has already agreed. If they will not, if they 
resolve to die fighting, rather than yield any section of their 
territory to high-handed violence, the resolve is a just and a 
done, but its result will be, we fear, the disappearance 
of Denmark from among the nations. The West may, as the 
Times says, prevent the Germans from avowed annexation ; 
but when Jutland and Funen are ravaged as Prussians and 
Austrians ravage, the future of Denmark will not be one which 
Danes can be content to foresee. 

There is one contingency which may have occurred, and 
which would undoubtedly justify Denmark in preferring all 
risks, even the risk of extinction, to an immediate peace. It 
is possible that the Germans, while consenting to divide 
Schleswig, have demanded that the claims of the few Germans 
left north of the dividing line should be protected by treaty, 
in other words, that the Diet should still have some right of 
interference in Northern Schleswig. In that very probable 
case the Danes are right in believing that their duty is to die 
now, for die they assuredly will at the next outbreak ot 
temper between Great Britain and France. These German 


politicians are tricksters whom no treaty can bind, 
and if the faintest vestige of connection remain, if 
the Diet have but the right to complain on any 


ground however trifling, it will be used to advance 
plans of conquest and annexation. Assertions will be made 
and believed that some Dane unknown has forced on some 
school never heard of some horn book which does not exist, 
and armies will be poured over Jutland to pillage its inhabit- 
ants into submission, the Treaty of 1864 will be declared 
void like the Treaty of 1852, and another leaf of the artichoke 
will be gulped down with ** hochs” of delight. The strip o! 
territory between the Eider and the Schlei matters little even 
to Denmark, but one clause in a treaty giving to Germany 
rights is a sentence of execution. The German contempt 
for treaties made to restrain them is only equalled by their 
rg for the treaties which can be twisted in their own 
favour. 


A SCHOOL FOR DOGS. 


HE annual Dog-shows at Islington and Brompton are 
great opportunities, as yet we fear almost wasted, for pro 
moting the highest intellectual and moral culture of dogs. In 
awarding the prizes, the judges have regard at present only 
to physical characteristics, and their only object is to encourage 
the breeders to produce and exhibit animals of a high physical 
type. This, however, is a very low and limited view to take of 
the matter. No one who has gazed this week from the gallery of 
the Agricultural Hall at Islington on the magnificent representa- 
tive assembly there convened, can fail to have been struck by the 
vast amount of undeveloped or half-developed capacity and 
character which it contains. If once the judges could be per- 
suaded to engraft a very trifling examination in intellectual 
gifts on their present modes of estimating the value and 
breeding of the dog, and to give prizes, in part at least, for canine 
attainments, who can tell how far and wide the wave of progress 
might not extend? We might then have the education of dogs 
one of the recognized parts of a master’s duties, until the whole 
race had gained such a step in intelligence as would probably tell, 
according to Mr. Darwin's well-known law, upon their organization, 
and open quite new prospects for the canine race. Of course the 
true mode of procedure would be that which the Universities have 
tried with so much success in raising the standard of private 
education for boys,—to distinguish by special prizes and certifi- 
cates those dogs which can pass an easy examination in canine ac- 
complishments ;—and the intellectual dogs might receive publicly 





their prizes or certificates of honour, and carry them in their mouths 
to the feet of their teachers and masters. ‘This would be a very 
| — and fascinating public ceremonial, not only stimulating 
e ambition of the higher order of dogs, but certain not 
to be withou: immediate effect on the domestic training of puppies. 
It would have, too, another admirable result. It is well known 
that some of the most sagacious and intellectual dogs are not high- 
bred dogs, but, on the contrary, curs of no particular race. If 
there were a recognized competition in intellectual attainments, 
the masters of these plebeian but intelligent creatures would be 
encouraged to foster and develop their gifts, in order to see them 
‘‘mortify the pride” of a superior breed; and thus we might to 
some extent raise the middle and lower classes of dogs, and break 
through those class-distinctions which impede their intellectual de- 
velopment. If the plan succeeded it might be extended by asystem of 
local examinations, prescribed of course by the heads of the Agri- 
cultural Hall, which would thus be the first University for Dogs, 
and we might thus spread the principle of a careful canine educa- 
tion into every rural parish in England. The first steps would be 
very easy. ‘I'he competitors in offering a dog for the competition 
in intellectual gifts, would specify his accomplishments and any 
practical test of his general sagacity. Of course no dog who could 
not fetch and carry, and shake hands, and (if a small dog) 
beg, would be permitted to compete at all. This would con- 
stitute the preliminary examination, or“ Little-go.” Beyond that 
all proofs of intelligence would begin ;—the standard of saga- 
city depending less on excellence in special tricks, than on the 
power shown of comprehending the human voice and acting freely 
from ‘‘ dictation.” 

We felt sa:ily the want of some discriminating test of this kind 
between dog and dog at the magnificent show in the Islington Hall 
last Saturday. It is all very well to know that a dog is a perfect 
physical type of the mastiff, fox-hound, retriever, terrier, New- 
foundland, or sp:niel, but one wants to know something more than 
this,—just as a superior being with power to inspect our earth 
would not be satisfied with merely observing the various cages of 
English, French, Chinese, Maories, and the rest, distributed over 
its surface, but would want to find them labelled with 
some description of their moral and intellectual standards, their 
power of approaching the level of his own insight, and 
sympathizing at least faintly with his own feelings. No one 
can help asking himself, as he looks at the gracious and 
delicate deer-hounds, the wistful little terriers, the depressed but 
observant spaniels, the frank cordial retrievers, the bustling self- 
confident sheepdog, the anxious mastiff, the languid luxurious 
bloodhound, ‘‘ which of these creatures is nearest to me? how 
much they could do for me ? how far they could understand me ?” 
but the catalogues only reply, ‘‘ Price £20, Diana, age 13 months; 
breeder, Bill George; by ‘liger—Nell,” an interesting biographical 
note, no doubt, but giving us not the least idea of the mental 
attainments of Diana, not the least measure of the chasm which 
divided the intellectual power at work beneath those heavy-knitted 
mastiff brows from the superior intelligence of her breeder “ Bill 
George.” Again, doubtless this discrimination of the canine 
intelligences would do something to redress the balance of nature, 
which so often gives to the less powerful and beautiful forms so 
much more of human insights. Among the plainest and almost 
ugliest dogs at the show was a fine selection of Irish water spaniels, 
with the usual auburn-red and white piebald patches on their silky 
coats, and most of them painfully depressed by their own plainness. 
They were probably the most intelligent dogs in the Exhi- 
bition, and certainly looked with a more speculative glance than 
any others at the strangers who passed them. One of them, who 
did not even gain a prize in his own class (302, Prince), took to 
direct flirtation with all discerning ladies, sitting up, and playfully 
waving his spotted paw at them with a sort of fashionable gallantry, 
and now and then permitting’ them to touch it for a moment, a 
permission he would not allow to men. He was priced only at five 
guineas, and was not by any means a superb specimen of his class, 
| but we are sure that in a competition for intellectual prizes he 
would have stood very high inthe Exhibition. ‘There was another 
of the same class (209, Bess), exceedingly plain, and evidently 
bitterly conscious of it, who, with her tame melancholy eyes gazing 
steadfastly out of a forehead covered with singularly ugly hair, 
looked like a ringletted reduced gentlewoman, too humiliated by 
her situation to make any further effort to keep up appear- 
ances. Yet give but that dog an arena for intellectual competi- 
tion, and we have no power to read aright the signs of 
canine perceptiveness and reflection if she would have had many 
equals amongst her thousand competitors. She was evidently of 
the same intellectual calibre as well as of the same race as Cowpers’ 
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water-spaniel Beau, who not only showed “pure reason” by 
drawing logical inferences from his. master's efforts to reach the 
water-lily, but “practical reason” in embodying those infer- 
ences half an hour later, whem he had had time to meditate 
thereon, in a free moral act, by swimming out unsolicited to crop 
the very flower which the poet had been unable to reach. Is it 
not the proper destiny of such a dog as. that to reap fame and 
excite emulation amongst his compeers, even though in form and 
moving he be not nearly so. “‘ express and admirable” as the great 
majority of his rivals? There was a poodle there which excited 
perhaps a thousand times as much admiration as any retriever, or 
mastiff, or water-spaniel,—more even than the fleet, delicately 
shaped, aristocratic Brookside harriers, which in their way were 
the most fascinating spectacle in the exhibition,—a creature in 
a cage smothered in snow-white hair and priced at 100/. 
Yet there was not a ray of intelligence in the small 
spiteful eyes which peeped malignantly from under that 
mass of soft hair. It reminded one of a rich malicious dowager 
who only opens her mouth to drop acrimonious scandal out of it, 
and even then closes it again from sheer incapacity and im- 
becility before she has attained her purpose. The shrivelled 
skin round the creature’s eyes looked as if turned red with 
mischievous cosmetics, and it looked at least 100 years old,—yet 
this horrible deformity, evidently as stupid as it was wicked, was, 
merely on account of its mass of snowy hair, the worship of 
the visitors, who taught by the judges and prize-givers to look only 
at physical qualities, have so completely excluded culture, ex- 
pression, and sympathy with man, from their estimate of a dog that 
they could admire a beautiful coat inhabited by a dull but evil 
demon, who looks out in all its ugliness at its eyes. Whatcan promote 
a more immoral tone amongst dogs than to see imbecility and spite 
accepting idolatry on crimson velvet—or idiocy, asin the case of one 
of the English toy terriers, not only enthroned but canopied in 
regal magnificence, while dogs that much surpass in fidelity, and 
almost in intelligence, the lower specimens of our own race, are 
passed by in absolute neglect? We saw a very shrewd sheep-dog, 
a Scotch collie we think, with his fore-paws on the barrier which 
divided him from the humiliating spectacle we have just 
described, gazing intently at it, and now and then barking con- 
temptuous disgust. He, with his great instinct for leadership and 
organization—he, who so well knows how much is wanted to keep 
fast the social bond even in a flock of sheep, was evidently reflect- 
ing with how little wisdom the world is governed. He himself 
was a plain creature, it was true. One of his honest eyes was 
situated in a dark patch of hair and the other in a light patch, 
giving him that lop-sided air of grotesque Diogenes-like surliness 
which even the faithful expression of his eyes could not entirely 
subdue ; but he evidently had seen much of the world, and knew 
things could not hold together long if such a creature as that 
poodle were to be preferred to dogs of integrity and talent. 

The dog is the only creature, small enough to be a companion of 
man, who has as yet shown himself susceptible of real culture and 
discipline of mind. We have spoken perhaps rather too much of 
mere intelligence, as if to elicit that, were the only end we wish to 
put before the directors of future dog-shows. But this is not what 
we mean. We would certainly encourage the moral discipline of 
dogs also—perfect docility, temper, and self-denial. ‘The dog who 
can resist the temptation of a bone until he has his master’s direct 
permission to eat, or who can conquer himself sufficiently to re- 
frain from attacking a strange cat, should rank at least as high as 
the dog who can discriminate a larger range of human speech, 
but who does not use his greater intelligence in the moral discipline 
of his own heart. We have no wish to postpone moral to intellec- 
tual qualities in dogs, and perhaps some slight trial in trustfulness 
and docility should precede every intellectual competition. But we 
cannot but press on those who have the disposal of this great oppor- 
tunity of usefulness among the canine race, the positive duty of 
taking steps for a revised code of education, which may bring the 
elements of canine civilization home to every hearth on which a 
dog stretches himself in England. 





EDUCATED IGNORANCE. 

“7 OWRE entirely wrong, Sir,” said a very experienced editor 

to a subordinate who objected to state some fact as being 
universally known, ‘‘ you’re entirely wrong. As a rule nobody 
ever knows anything.” A writer in Blackwood has collected 
this week several opinions deliberately given by educated men 
supporting the same apparent paradox. ‘‘ Reads!” said Mr. Vardon, 
the Librarian of the House of Commons, to the member for 
Berkshire, ‘‘ who reads anything? Nobody reads anything here 
except Sir George Lewis and myself.” ‘In truth,” says Mr. 





rr, 
Walter, ‘after a man reaches a certain age there is very little 
reading of any sort.” “TI hold,” says Mr. Wayte, a master at 
Eton, “ that the average amount of information possessed by those 
who are called ‘educated’ is very much less than is commonly 
supposed by writers in reviews and newspapers.” There ig not 
perhaps, an active member, or school inspector, or* other person 
forced into frequent grave talk with people whom he did not 
choose as acquaintances, who will not endorse these opinions with 
emphatic assent. ‘‘ No Frenchman,” says Mr. Matthew Arnold 
‘“‘ever knows anything, except a few men in Parig whe 
know more than all the rest of the world,” and though 
Englishmen, from their less concentrated lives, are not quite 
so devoid of facts, still the amount of ignorance is something quite 
at variance with the ideas which the professional men of London 
who live very much among each other are apt to form. Most 
Englishmen, for instance, either are or profess to be interested in 
politics, talk about politics, and seem fairly acquainted with the 
data of political speculation. One-half of this readiness is, how. 
ever, merely a habit of fluency, the speaker or thinker having in 
fact lacunz in his facts, deep chasms in his knowledge which 
render accurate judgment quite impossible. Listen for fiye 
minutes to any group of “well educated” men discussing any 
financial topic whatever, and then admire the marvellous data 
which they will employ, not inventing them, but thinking them 
quite correct. Ask one of those so engaged for the very first 
datum of all such speculations, the average expenditure of the 
country, and the answer in two cases out of three will be incorrect 
and in one absurd. It was but the other day that we heard an 
educated man, of much more than average intelligence, reasoning 
on the assumption that the British Isles contained fifty millions 
of people. Yet, if a public writer stated the true number as a 
fact, and not allusively, his own class would smile at his 
pedantry. How many men are there of those who seem 
to know politics who could give the faintest approxima- 
tion to an account of the sources of English revenue, while as to 
foreign countries the ignorance is almost perfect. A man thought 
capable of writing in the 7imes announced one day that ‘+ Prussia 
had joined the Zollverein,” and the mass of the educated simply 
wondered why so much laughter was created by so very natural a 
blunder. Middle-class dinner tables have been infested for weeks 
with talk about Swedish assistance to Denmark, yet we engage to 
say that, taking any club in London as the test, not one man in three 
of the talkers has any but the faintest idea of the real resources of 
Sweden, yet almost all publicists writing on the subject would 
assume that people in general knew the facts very well, and would 
in conversation set down those who did not know them as exception- 
ally ignorant. So with history. Modern ephemeral writing, being 
essentially allusive from the necessity of condensation, is crowded 
with allusions to historical facts. When a writer wants to say 
shortly that Mr. Bright is a dangerous demagogue he says he is 
a Gracchus. He thinks he is understood, and owing to a 
peculiar school training many readers think they understand 
him, but we undertake to say that of the hundred thousand 
who read the allusion, not two thousand have the faintest 
idea of what the Gracchi proposed, of the distinction be 
between the two, or of anything else about them except that 
they had a mother who called them her jewels. An Eton boy 
would be thought frightfully ignorant who did not know the list 
of the English kings, but ask any average man to repeat it: 
we once heard a small roomful of really ‘! educated” people, 
people any one of them eligible to the Athenzeum, disputing on the 
Queen’s pedigree, and the historical hash they produced would 
have taught schoolmasters a new lesson. As to the history of 
foreign countries, France partially, and very partially excepted, 
the cultivated middle class of this country simply knows nothing 
about it, no more comprehends references to it than a labourer 
comprehends a reference to the binomial theorem. If they have 
ever read it they have forgotten it utterly, just as they have 
forgotten half the events which occurred in their own time. 
We remember once hearing quite a pathetic conversation upon the 
historic wrongs of Poland. Each speaker of three added his mite 
quite effectively, but it was evident all the while that no one of them 
had any idea that the ‘ partition” was not a single act done it 
one year. People are always referring in newspapers to the 
‘ treaties of Vienna,” but ask any average man of the classes for 
whom they write what those treaties secured. Ninety-nine in 4 
hundred will not only not know, but will talk of lhe Treaty of 
Vienna as if the whole group of arrangements had been a sort of 
territorial Act of Parliament. As to Oriental history, the minds 
of most men retain notling except a few names, not one in fifty 
having the faintest idea even as to the mode in which England 
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ned any of her Asiatic possessions, except Bengal,and knowing | the labour involved in obtaining accurate but unneces- 


that only because Macaulay happened to write a short and pictorial 
account of Clive’s and Hastings’ adventures. There were more 
than four hundred members in the House of Commons on Tuesday 
night when Mr. Cobden gave his account of the foundation of 
Singapore by Sir Stamford Raffles. We put it to the consciences 
of the majority—did not the statements that Singapore was on an 
jsland, that it was a free port, that it was founded by Sir Stamford 
Raffles, strike them as new information ? 

Of all assumptions, however, the assumption that educated 
people know much about the face of the world they live in is the 
most gross. As a rule the masses know nothing, the English 

ntry, for example, not having an idea of any geography, 
and the educated very little indeed beyond a few names of places, 
and the general aspect of the map. They have very rarely an 
accurate notion of comparative size even in Europe; we have seen 
men utterly astonished when compelled to ascertain the area of 
Sweden and Norway, and this very week heard a man who has 
his life in writing politics assert that Denmark, including 
Schleswig-Holstein was twice the size of Scotland. It is smaller by 
élever. thousand square miles, and the fact was fatal to a whole 
chain of reasoning. .As to the remaining continents, few people 
profess even to have any ideas on the matter, and listen to state- 
ments such as that Arabia is larger than Europe within the 
Vistula, and that the Argentine Republic covers the area of sixteen 
Englands, with a feeling very like incredulity. Who indeed really 
knowsanything about the South American States, or dreamsof assert- 
ing anything about them till he has “verified” hisfloatingideas? Eng- 4 
lishmen know routes pretty well, for commerce has taught them those, 
but physical and political geography are still special studies, and 
people assume that a country is tropical in climate because within the 
tropics, or all desert because it has some desert, or deadly because 
it is in Africa, without attempting to verify the data on which 
they will none the less try to reason. At this moment the news- 
papers are writing pretty frequently about the cession of Lauen- 
burg, and the middle-class mind is gradually arriving at something 
like an opinion as to where Lauenburg is. But previous to the 
sitting of Conference the majority of well-informed people had 
never heard of Lauenburg, and we venture to say would at this 
moment give a wholly absurd account of the territorial divisions of 
Germany. ‘The schoolboy who could not do it would be quoted as 
an example of bad instruction, but let any reader who doubts ask 
the next friend he meets to state the boundaries, or extent, or 
relative position of say such a state as Saxony. As to the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean, they know that ‘‘ Turkey” is there, and 
the Holy Land, and that is pretty much all, and when pressed for 
details they take refuge in a free use of that most elastic of geo- 
graphical phrases, ‘‘ the Levant.” 

It is, however, perhaps in theology that the popular ignorance 
is most extraordinary and yet the least perceived. ‘There is 
scarcely a man or woman in England who does not talk a little 
theology, and eight-tenths certainly base that theology on the 
Bible ; yet outside of the clerical ranks the number of persons 
who know anything of the data for their assertions as to 
matters of fact is wonderfully small. People will defend the 
“canon” most bitterly, without any idea at all of the way in 
which the ‘‘ canon” was formed, or the evidence on which it rests, 
or the cause of the difference between the canons accepted in Rome 
and Geneva. Sentences which are mere matters of fact, when 
employed in newspapers actually shock the minds of very excellent 
and “well-informed people” as if they were impious. ‘Tell a 
party of well-educated Evangelical ladies that St. Paul quoted 
comic plays in his epistles, speaking in fact from Menander 
instead of his own thought, and they will, till re-assured by some 
clergyman, simply disbelieve the assertion. One-half of the calcula- 
tions of Dr. Colenso are very unimportant statements of fact, based 
on the actual text of the Pentateuch; yet so new were they to 
people who had been reading the Pentateuch all their lives that they 
struck them as impious. The religious newspapers write very 
strongly for and against Arianism, Erastianism, and neology, and 
their readers think they arethereby greatly informed. Yet there 
is perhaps scarcely one in three who would not be very grateful if 
he or she were told clearly what each of the “isms” meant. Ask 
decent people who really care about theology what the word 
“ Pantheism” signifies, and perhaps one in fifty will answer clearly ; 

yet every reviewer and religious editor uses the word as if his 
Teaders must know all about it, and explanation were waste of time. 

The truth is, we believe, that with individual exceptions the mass 
of mankind,—and the “ educated” are only a drilled section of 
the mass,—either will not or cannot burden their memories 


sary knowledge. 


If a subject from any cause interests their 
imagination, or is important to their business, or very 
deeply gratifies their vanity—a very common impulse—they 
will retain all they read about it, or hear about it, and “ get 
up ” data with very commendable thoroughness. War, for example, 
interests most people, and while it rages newspaper readers 
develop topographical knowledge of a most unusual and minute 
kind ; but with the impulse the wish and in a great degree the 
power to exert the memory ceases. Whatever is essential to them 
they retain, as lawyers will retain a recollection of hundreds of 
precedents, but beyond that they are content if they can only 
know just so much as shall enable them to acquire more very 
rapidly whenever the need arises. If Spain seizes the Chincha 
Islands they will find out where the Chincha Islands are, but till 
then they will forget their existence comfortably. We do not 
know that, provided the memory is wisely applied, this limitation 
of the strain upon it is at all injudicious, and at all events it cannot 
be helped. The mind, teach it how you will, can forget how to 
make Greek iambics, and the mass of men once released from com- 
pression will use the pleasant power whether we like itor no. Only, 
life would be pleasanter to that mass if able editors would remember 
that this is the popular habit, and teach directly as well as by far- 
fetched and obscure allusion. ‘The man is a Hildebrand” tells 
them a good deal, but how rauch does it tell to the stockbroker aged 
forty-five ? 





Y MAN’S POOREST RELATION. 
-YOMEWHERE about the year 1780 the celebrated French 
traveller, naturalist, and philosopher, Sonnerat, in the course 
of a voyage to the East Indies and China, visited the island of 
Madagascar, from the west coast of which he procured two small 
beasts. Nothing like them had ever before been seen by him, or, 
probably, by any European even. To the natives of the other side 
of the island their appearance was so novel that they expressed 
their surprise by ejaculations which in the Frenchman’s ears 
sounded like “* Aye-aye,” and he, at a loss for a name to bestow on 
the animal, was fain so to designate it, when, two years afterwards, 
on his return to Paris, he published an account of his voyages. 
The two specimens thus procured Sonnerat kept alive with him on 
board ship for a couple of months, and the stuffed skin of one of 
them he subsequently gave to the great Buffon, who at that time 
presided over the zoological department of the ‘‘ Cabinet du Roi.” 
This identical example is still to be seen in the Museum of the 
Jardin des Plantes, and for more than fifty years was the sole 
evidence in Europe of the existence of such a creature. 

Meantime, however, stay-at-home naturalists were puzzling 
their brains to make out what were the nearest allies of this 
strange little beast. Buffon was induced to think its strongest 
affinity was to the Squirrels, and to another curious animal 
called by him le tarsier, and now known to be a Lemur, but 
which he considered was also a true gnawing quadruped or rodent, 
Accordingly, Gmealin a few years later, being obliged, in the course 
of his business, to find a place for everything, boldly entered it 
as a Squirrel, and in that category Cuvier was content at first to 
leave it, though several peculiarities which militated against such 
a view did not escape his acute observation. Later, when he had 
availed himself of the opportunities at his command for obtaining 
further insight into its affinities, and had the skull extracted from 
Sonnerat’s stuffed skin, he recognized in this important part of the 
skeleton, a structure similar to that of some Monkeys. Had 
Cuvier’s instructions been fully obeyed, no doubt he would 
have come to a still more correct view of the case; but it has 
lately been ascertained that the limb-bones contained in the skin 
were never removed, as he thought, and that he was misled by the 
substitution for them of the corresponding bones of another animal. 
But before all this happened, Schreber had perceived that the form 
of the Aye-aye’s feet showed its relations to the Lemurs, and 
to him belongs the honour of first discerning this fact. De 
Blainville followed the course thus indicated, and to him 
succeeded Geoffrey St. Hilaire, who, comprehending at once the 
value of the distinctions and resemblances between the Aye-aye 
and the true Lemurs, made of it a distinct genus, which he placed 
next to the group containing those animals. His determination 
was soon after acquiesced in by Cuvier, and since then the Aye- 
aye has been generally known to naturalists as Chiromys madagas- 
cariensis. Still, however, unbiassed zoologists of note and ex- 
perience have expressed their sense of the need of further know- 
ledge of its nature by the ever-shifting systematic place they have 
assigned to it. Thus Milne-Edwards, in 1834, and Vanderhoeven 
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as 
other hand, Desmarest, the younger St. Hilaire, and Charles Lucien | would call them the primatial)—affinities of Chiromys, which 


Bonaparte gave their assent to a contrary view. 

But it is time to offer our readers some notion of the appear- 
ance of this little animal. It is about the size of a well-grown 
Cat—but in place of pussy’s rounded head and moderately- propor- 
tioned ears, the Aye-aye has a triangularly-shaped visage—very 
broad across the temples, to give room for a pair of large eyes, 
and then rapidly narrowing towards the snout. Its ears, especially 
in their breadth, seem of preposterous dimensions, and are set 
on in a comparatively forward position. The whole body is clothed 
in coarse but soft woolly hair, more or less of a dark brown 
colour, and terminates in a thick bushy tail as long as the body 
itself. The hind limbs are large and muscular, and are furnished 
with very Monkey-looking hands—for their stout great-toes are 
opposible to the others, and may be almost called thumbs. The 
fore-legs are shorter, their fingers a good deal elongated, and their 
thumbs scarcely opposible, as on the lower extremities. But one 
of the most curious peculiarities observable is in the middle finger 
of each fore-foot. It is nearly the longest, and of extreme slender- 
ness, as if all the muscles upon it had withered away, leaving the 
bone and sinew merely cased in skin. Late observers have not 
inaptly compare] it in appearance to a piece of wire, and have 
further ascertained that the fore-legs have the peculiar structure of 
the joints which gives the power of rotatory motion to the hands. 
When we look at the teeth we find in front an upper and a lower 
pair of enormous incisors, just as in the jaws of any ordinary 
rodent; and, as in them, eye-teeth or canines are entirely wanting, 
the same empty arched space existing between the front and the 
double teeth of the Aye-aye, as will appear to any of our readers 
who may take the trouble to look in the mouth of the first Rabbit 
or Hare they meet at dinner. ‘Thus it is this singular combination 
of rodent and quadrumane characters that has led to the oscillation 
in natural-history systems which Chiromys has experienced—being 
swung from the one order to the other, according as the writer was 
inclined to ascribe most importance to the testimony of the teeth 
or the limbs. 

Now, as we have said, for upwards of half-a-century, only one 
specimen of the Aye-aye was known to science, for Sonnerat’s second 
example was lost sight of—it may have perished in the revolution 
for anything we know to the contrary—but at last the remains 
of another, and this a young one, made their appearance in the 
galleries of the museum at Paris. In August, 1855, M. Liénard, a 
resident at Mauritius, much addicted to natural history, com- 
municated to the French Academy a note on an Aye-aye which 
he had procured from Madagascar. It lived for some months 
with him, and we believe its skin is now preserved in the 
museum at Port Louis. In October of the same year, Dr. Vinson, 
of the sister island, Réunion, addressed to the same body an 
account of another example, also obtained alive, and brought to the 
museum at St. Denis. Both these gentlemen gave some entertaining 
afecdotes of their captives, but their exploits have been sur- 
passed by Dr. Sandwith, who, while filling the office of Colonial 
Secretary at Mauritius, was especially asked by Professor 
Owen to procure am Aye-aye for him. Though the 
means of communication with Madagascar were uncertain, 
and the access of foreigners to the interior was forbidden by its 
sovereign, the diplomacy of the ci-devant Kars medico overcame 
the prohibitive restrictions of Queen Ranavaloo, and in due time a 
fine lively Aye-aye was safely landed at Port Louis, and placed in 
his charge, when it at once became an object of much anxiety to 
him. With those formidable front teeth it could gnaw its way 
out of any wooden cage. In dismay Dr. Sandwith had its domicile 
lined with tin-plate, and wrote to Professor Owen, stating the 
risk he ran of losing so valnable a prisoner, and asking for further 
instructions. While awaiting the reply, he narrowly watched the Aye- 
aye, and was enabled to make some interesting observations on its 
habits, though, as far as we are able to judge, none that had not 
been already recorded by Sonnerat. At length Professor Owen’s 
answer was received,—the Superintendent of the British Museum 
thought the chance too good to be missed. If the animal could be 
sent home alive with safety so much the better, but all things con- 
sidered, he suggested a merciful death by chloroform and a keg of 
colourless spirit as thesurest meansof rendering it available toscience. 
So the corpse of this Aye-aye found its way to England and was made 
the most of. Its skeleton and stuffed skin are now contained in the 
National Collection, but a minute dissection and examination were 
first effected by Mr. Owen. Of this a detailed account appears 
in the last published part of the ‘ Transactions of the Zoological 
Society of London,” whence we have derived most of the informa- 
tion above given. Here the professor incontestably proves the 
lemurine—and consequently the quadrumane (Professor Huxley 


| we apprehend will never again be doubted. Hence it is that We 
| have ventured upon the heading of this article, for few of our 
| readers, who indulge in the pleasures of memory, will be ignorant 
| we imagine, of the playful title by which the late Mr. Rogers 

used to designate the Monkeys in his frequent visits to the 
| Zoological Gardens. 

In 1861 the bloodthirsty Queen of Madagascar died, and her 
son at once opened the island, which had been so long considered 
the promised land of naturalists, to foreigners. The following 
year an English gentleman of Mauritius, Mr. Edward Mellish 
visited the country, and the good fairy who presides over zoology 
placed in his way another live Aye-aye. That gentleman, luckily 
aware of the value of the opportunity, did not hesitate to become 
possessed of it, though we have been informed that he paid no legs 
than 50/. for the prize, and with rare liberality at once sent it 
home, under careful custody, a free gift to the Zoological 
Society. ‘The animal survived the voyage, though its attendant 
pains and perils were increased by the fact that on the way it 
gave birth to a young one (which, unfortunately, not living, was 
hove overboard), and reached the gardens in the Regent’s Park on 
the 12th of August, 1862. There it still thrives, one of the most 
interesting objects to a naturalist in the whole collection, but 
from its nocturnal habits not very attractive to the public at large. 
It has already been of no small use by enabling Mr. Wolf faithfully 
to perpetuate, in the figures which illustrate Professor Owen's 
memoir, the appearance of one of the rarest and most curious of 
animals; and whenever its death (alsit omen) occurs, it is expected 
to furnish important evidence in the Great Brain Case, that cause 
célébre in modern physiology, of ‘‘Owen v. Huxley.” Mr, 
Bartlett, the observant superintendent of the establishment, has 
also published in the Society's proceedings some remarks on its 
habits in captivity, which are important as supplying several 
blanks left and correcting several misconceptions made by previous 
writers. We have only room to state in outline the chief points of 
its economy. 

Like the wolf in the story of “ Little Red Riding-hood,” the 
Aye-aye appears to have good use for all its special features. Its 
hand-like lower members give it a firm hold on the boughs of 
trees. Its large expressive eyes serve to guide it on its midnight 
rambles. Its wide sensitive ears enable it to detect the difference 
of sound emitted on tapping a hollow or a solid piece of timber, or, 
perhaps, even the slight movements of the wood-boring grubs con- 
tained therein. Its marvellous gnawing teeth, those instruments 
that misled Buffon, Milne-Edwards, and Vanderhoeven, as to its 
true affinities, quickly lay bare the cavity in which the delicate 
morsel is snugly ensconced, and, last of all, its wonderful wire-like 
middle finger picks out the dainty tit-bit, which is conveyed to its 
mouth by the rotatory motion of the elbow and wrist. All these, 
as may be supposed, are adduced by Professor Owen in support of 
the doctrine of final causes, as opposed to the theories, advanced by 
various naturalists, of transmutation, development, orderivation. We 
have no intention of pursuing the subject further, but it appears to 
us that the grounds upon which a teleological argument rests are 
always liable to be taken in the rear. In spite of what Professor 
Owen says, it seems to us not less impossible that such peculiar 
structures as the rodent-like incisors and attenuated middle digit 
of Chiromys should be the ultimate result of the long-continued 
working of some process like that attributed to natural selection, 
than that they should be the specially designed machinery whereby 
the animal is to secure its own livelihood. The advocates of the 
final-cause hypothesis have need to be warned of indulging in any- 
thing like the false reasoning of ‘post hoc, ergo propter hoc.” 
But Professor Owen states his opinions in a comparatively tem- 
perate manner here. They are not, unfortunately, worded as 
plainly as we could wish. Had they been so, we might very pos- 
sibly have come more nearly to agree with him. It must be men- 
tioned that here, for the first time, we believe, he forcibly declares 
his conviction that the creation of species is, in all probability, the 
result of secondary causes. This may, perhaps, stagger some of 
his hitherto most violent partizans; but we do not see howa 
naturalist of his attainments was long to avoid so necessary 4 
conclusion. 

Our having devoted so much space to the Aye-aye’s history 
will of itself assure our readers that the subject is one of no small 
importance. It is something to have called from Professor Owen's 
pen so valuable a treatise, one quite equal, if we may venture 
upon such an opinion, to any of those which formerly gained him 
his deservedly high reputation. Regarded also in another light 
it is worthy of attention. The interest caused by the Aye-aye’s 
extraordinary structure is heightened by the animal’s rarity. For 
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more than two generations only one specimen was to be seen in 
the civilized world. Up to the present time, naturalists have 
certainly not set their eyes on a dozen examples of this wonderful 
little beast. We believe that only two public museums in Europe 
it. Numerous efforts have been constantly made to pro- 
cure it. Sganzin lived for many years as commandant of the 
French settlement at St. Marie without being able to get sight of 
one, though, as he himself says, he offered large rewards for a 
specimen. Nor were the labours of Desjardins, Bernier, Telfair, 
Ellis, or Madame Pfeiffer more successful. We learn from a 
recent traveller in Madagascar that the natives are yearly burning 
enormous tracks of forest to gain ground for »gricultural purposes. 
Had King Radama continued to reign in peace and prosperity, the 
pulation of the island would have been certain to increase with 
rapidity, and we might have expected still more wasteful destruction 
of the woods to follow. We may yet look forward, as an event by 
no means improbable, or very remote, to the utter extirpation of 
the Aye-aye in Madagascar, and no naturalist requires to be told 
that the animal does not exist in any other country. 








THE HERBERTS.—(SECOND PERIOD.) 
HE new Lord Herbert of Cherbury marrying Barbara, niece and 
heiress of William Herbert, third Earl and Marquis of Powis 
(whose lineage we shall have presently to notice), was created, on 
the 27th May, 1748, Baron Powis of Powis Castle, Viscount Ludlow, 
Shropshire, and Earl of Powis. He died 1772, and was succeeded as 
second Earl of Powis by his son George Edward Henry Arthur, 
who died unmarried January 16, 1801, when all his honours 
became extinct. His sister, Lady Henrietta-Antonia, however, 
having married Edward, Lord Clive, the latter, on the 14th May, 
1804, was created Baron Herbert of Cherbury, Baron Powis of 
Powis Castle, Viscount Clive of Ludlow, and Earl of Powis, and 
his grandson, Edward James Herbert (which name the family 
have assumed instead of Clive) is the third and present Earl of 
Powis; and thus through heiresses represents the legitimate 
line of the founder of the Herbert family. Another peerage also 
in the line of Sir Richard Herbert of Colebrooke had been 
created and become extinct. Charles Herbert, younger brother of 
Matthew Herbert, of Dolgiog, and uncle of the first Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury, left a son who, as Sir Edward Herbert, became dis- 
tinguished in the reign of Charles L., and as his Attorney-General 
got into trouble for preferring the accusation against the five 
members in January, 1642. He adhered to the Royal cause 
during the Civil War, and followed Charles IL. into exile, where he 
became his titular Chancellor, but died in 1657, leaving his 
children, who had remained in England with their mother, in great 
indigence. His sons ran different careers; but two of them ex- 
perienced not very dissimilar fates. Arthur entered the navy, rose 
to be Rear-Admiral under James II., and was made Master of 
the Robes. He was much beloved by the sailors, and reckoned one 
of the best: naval officers the aristocracy produced. He was heedless 
of religion, fond of pleasure and expense, had no private estate, and 
his places brought him in 4,000/. a year, and besides he had been 
long reckoned one of the most devoted of the personal adherents of 
James. But when at a private interview the King himself solicited 
him to vote for the repeal of the Test Act, he said that his honour 
and conscience would not allow him to give any such pledge. 
“Nobody doubts your honour,” said the King, “ but a man who 
lives as you do ought not to talk about his conscience.” Herbert 
replied, “ I have many faults, Sir, but I could name people who 
talk much more about conscience than I am in the habit of doing, 
and yet lead lives as loose as mine.” On this home retort to the 
King he was dismissed from all his places, and his accounts as 
Master of the Robes most severely scrutinized. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is not surprising that Arthur Herbert readily 
listened to the overtures of the Prince of Orange, and engaged to 
use his influence with the navy in William’s behalf. He undertook 
to convey to the Prince the invitation of the nobles, and did 
80, dressed as a common sailor, reaching the Dutch coast just 
after the trial of the Bishops. When the Dutch fleet sailed 
for England Herbert commanded the rear squadron, the post 
of danger, and in which were placed all the English sailors. On 
the success of the Revolution he was thanked by the House of 
Commons and raised to the peerage, May 29, 1689, as Baron 
Herbert of ‘Torbay, Devonshire, and Earl of Torrington, and 
after an indecisive encounter with the French fleet in Bantry Bay 
was made First Commissioner of the Admiralty. But, spoilt by 
prosperity, he sank again hopelessly into a voluptuary, and left the 
fleet idle month after month in harbour while he revelled in Lon- 
don. He soon got the nickname of Lord Tarry-in-Town. He 
carried his debauchery on board ship, and his flag-ship became a 





little Versailles, in which he was waited on and even dressed by 
his captains. Ie was also almost constantly intoxicated. The 
whole fleet soon became demoralized, and the victuallers took the 
opportunity of his apathy to provide the most atrocious provisions. 
Meanwhile the French cruisers swept the Channel, and the mer- 
chant service finding they could secure an English convoy only by 
heavy bribes had recourse to Dutch privateers. In 1690 a new 
Admiralty commission was issued and Torrington displaced, but 
his reputation as a sailor was so high that his anger was appeased 
by a pension of 3,000/. a year, and a grant of ten thousand acres of 
Crown lands in the Peterborough Level. Ie remained at the 
head of the fleet. Soon after a large French fleet appeared in the 
Channel, and Torrington, in command of the combined English 
and Dutch ships, sailed to the Isle of Wight to oppose them; but 
losing heart at their superiority of numbers, he retreated towards 
the Straits of Dover till stopped off Beachy Head by a posi- 
tive and angry order from the Council of Regency to fight the 
enemy. He gave battle accordingly on the 30th June, was defeated, 
and took refuge in the Thames. He is said to have left through 
spite all the brunt of the fight to the Dutch. This may explain 
why, when in December he had been tried by a court-martial and 
acquitted, the English sailors still retained a feeling for him ; but 
William dismissed him from the service. He died April 14, 1716, 
without issue, and his titles then became extinct. His brother 
Edward entered the law as a profession, and in the reign of 
Charles II. was sent as Attorney-General to Ireland. On his return 
from this in 1685 his strong absolutist opinions, for he held the 
five members as culpable as the regicides, and his pleasant manners 
obtained for him favour at Court. He was made Chief Justice of 
Chester and Attorney-General to the Duke of York, and knighted, 
He obtained no leading practice at the bar, and was looked upon 
as a mere dilettante lawyer ; but was nevertheless next appointed 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, and was sworn a member of the 
Privy Council. Burnet admits him to have been “a well-bred 
and virtuous man, gracious and good-natured.” In June, 1686, 
he pronounced judgment in favour of the King’s dispensing power. 
He rose to such favour with King James in consequence that he 
was expected to supplant Jeffreys as Chancellor; but refusing to 
admit the King’s power to exercise martial law in time of peace, or 
to sanction the execution of a deserter unlawfully convicted, he fell 
into disgrace, and was degraded from the chiefship of the King's 
Bench to that of the Common Pleas. But at the Revolution, 
unlike his brother Arthur, he adhered to James, followed him into 
exile, and was appointed, like his father, titular Chancellor of 
England. He was created at the same time by James Baron 
Portland, of Portland, Dorset, and excepted by Parliament from 
the Act of Indemnity. But as a Protestant he was not allowed to 
sit at James’s Council Board, and he died ia exile in 1698 at Paris, 
and was buried in the same cemetery as his father. A third brother 
(the eldest), Charles, rose to be a general, and died fighting for 
King William at the battle of Aghrim in 1691. To him the 
Earldom of Torrington had been limited in case of his surviving his 
brother Arthur. 

Having thus exhausted the legitimate line of William Herbert, 
Earl of Pembroke, we now come to the descendants of Richard 
Herbert, of Ewyas, his illegitimate son by Maud Graunt. ‘This Sir 
Richard of Ewyas—who must be carefully distinguished from the 
Sir Richard of Colebrooke (the Earl’s brother), who was the 
ancestor of the legitimate lines of Herbert, had also a seat at Grove 
Radnor, in Herefordshire, and lies buried at Abergavenny. He 
married Margaret, daughter and heiress of Sir Matthew Cradock, 
of Swansea, Glamorganshire, by whom he left issue three sons, the 
eldest of whom, William Herbert, was the founder of a new line of 
Earls. In the 26th of Henry VIII., being then esquire of the body 
to the King, he had a grant with John Basset of the office of 
Attorney-General in Glamorganshire, and to himself alone of the 
office of Receiver of the King’s Revenues there during life. In 
the 28th of that reign he had an annuity granted him of 
46l. 13s. 4d. On January 24, 1544, he was made Captain of the 
castle and town of Aberystwith, with the custody of Carmarthen 
Castle for life. In the same year he was knighted, and had a grant 
to himself and Anne his wife of the house and site of the late 
abbey of W1LTo, in Wiltshire (the revenues of which at the time 
of dissolution, according to Dugdale, were 6011. 1s. 1}d.,—according 
to Speed, 652/. 11s. 5}d., per annum), and of divers lands in that 
county, and in Hampshire, Dorset, Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall. 
This great grant was probably owing to his connection with 
the Royal Family, his wife Anne being sister of Queen Catherine 
Parr. He had also licence to retain thirty persons at his will and 
pleasure over and above all such persons as attend on him, and to 
give them his livery, badges, and cognizance. Being Chief Gentle- 
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man of the Privy Chamber and of the Privy Council to Henry 
VIII. at his death, he was made by him one of his executors, was 
named for a legacy of 300/., and appointed one of the counsellors 
to Prince Edward. At the funeral he and Sir Anthony Denny 
were the only persons who rode to Windsor on the same chariot 
with the King’s body. On the accession of Edward Sir William 
Herbert threw himself warmly into all the measures of the Pro- 
testant Council—raised forces and aided in the suppression 
of the insurrection in Wiltshire and Somerset in the third 
year of the reign, was made Master of the Horse, and with 
Lord Russell marched to suppress another and more formid- 
able insurrection in Devonshire and Cornwall. He led 1,000 
of his Welshmen to Exeter, and, as we have already seen 
in our account of the Russells, the insurgents were crushed, Sir 
William, at his own request to Lord Russell, commanding the van 
im-the encounter at Sampford-Courtney. On his return, Sir Wil- 
liam was, on December 1, 1548, elected a Knight of the Garter ; 
and on April 8 following (1549) was appointed Lord President 
of the Council in the Marches of Wales, with a grant of 500 marks 
a year, and soon after received the wardship of Henry Wriotthesley, 
Earl of Southampton. He twice commanded the forces sent into 
Vermandois, was twice Governor of Calais, and on October 10, 
1551, was created Baron Herbert of Cardiff, and the next day 
Earl of Pembroke. He owed these titles to his adherence to 
Dudley in the crisis of the struggle between him and the Duke of 
Somerset; and on December 1 in the same year he was one of 
the peers who sat at the trial of the Duke. His wife Anne died 
in 1551, at his house of Baynard’s Castle, and he gave her a mag- 
nificent funeral at St. Paul’s. He was one of the noblemen and 
gentlemen who raised and equipped bodies of men for the King's 
service in 1552, and on the 26th of May in that year he appeared 
in Greenwich Park with his men in coats of embroidery, following 
a standard of red, white, and blue, with a green dragon with an 
arm in its mouth. On February 17, 1553, he rode into London 
and to his house of Baynard’s Castle, with 300 horse in his retinue 
—100 of them gentlemen, in blue cloth with chains of gold, and 
badges of a dragon on their sleeves. In the same year, on sur- 
rendering his place of Master of the Horse, he hada grant of the 
manor of Dunyate, in Somersetshire, with other lands and posses 
sions, and the keepership of Clarendon and several other forests 
and parks, to him and his son for their lives. Hitherto 
he had firmly adhered to Dudiey, and shared his coun- 
sels, Just before the death of the King, when Lady Jane 
Grey was married to Northumberland’s son, Lord Guildford 
Dudley, a match had been made between her sister Catherine Grey 
and Pembroke’s eldest son, Henry, Lord Herbert. ‘The Earl had 
appended his signature, seemingly willingly, to Edward’s new dis- 
position of the crown, and was one of the first to pay his allegiance 
to Queen Jane. But whether it was that the crafty nobleman 
read in the signs of the times the approaching downfall of Dud- 
ley’s plans, or whether he thought he could make better terms by 
betraying than by supporting his friend, he not only failed him 
in the first hour of trial, but soon after put himself forward osten- 
tatiously in fayour of Mary. Mr. Froude thus describes his posi- 
tion at this crisis :—‘‘ Pembroke, in the black volume of appro- 
priations, was the most deeply compromised. Pembroke, in Wilts 
and Somerset, where his new lands lay, was hated for his oppres- 
sion of the poor, and had much to fear from a Catholic sovereign, 
could a Catholic sovereign obtain the reality as well as the name 
of power,—Pembroke, so said Northumberland, had been the first 
to propose the conspiracy to him, while his eldest son had married 
Catherine Grey. But as Northumberland’s designs began to 
ripen he had endeavoured to steal from the Court. He was a distin- 
guished soldier, yet he was never named to command the army 
which was to go against Mary. Lord Herbert’s marriage was out- 
ward and nominal merely,—a form which had not yet become a 
reality, and never did. Although Pembroke was the first of the Coun- 
cil to do homage to Jane, Northumberland evidently doubted him. 
He was acting and would continue to act for his own personal in- 
terests only. With his vast estates and vast hereditary influence 
in South Wales and on the Border, he could bring a larger force 
into the field than any other single nobleman in England; and he 
could purchase the secure possession of his acquisitions by a well 
timed assistance to Mary as readily as by lending his strength to 
buttress the throne of her rival.” He attempted to evade the 
surveillance under which the Council were kept at the Tower, 
failed once, but at last, with Arundel and others, succeeded 
in reaching his house of Baynard’s Castle, where they harangued 
the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and chief citizens in favour of 


on the triumph of that Queen he was received into favour; yet 
when Wyatt rose, nominally to oppose the Spanish match, but 
really to depose Mary and place Elizabeth on the throne, Pembroke 
for several weeks wavered, and the Greys at one time thought the 
had gained him, or at least that he would stand neutral. When 
Gardiner advised Mary to fly, and the Imperial Ambassador 
entreated her to remain, the Queen declared that she would be 
guided by Pembroke and Clinton, and if they would stand by her 
she would remain and see out the struggle. Pembroke they 
decided on supporting her, and promised to defend her with his 
life. But his previous lukewarmness had rendered this now no 
easy task. His cavalry and his archers checked but could not 
wholly arrest the march of Wyatt through London, Courtenay and 
his part of the Royal troops fled, crying that all was lost, cries 
were raised throughout the Palace that Pembroke had played false; 
but Mary remained unshaken, and the enterprise of Wyatt failed, 
On November 9, 1554, Pembroke rode into London to attend the 
Parliament with a retinue of 2,000 horsemen and 60 gentlemen, 
all richly equipped as before described, and carried the sword before 
Philip and Mary. In 1557 he was appointed Captain-General of 
the Queen’s Army beyond the Seas, and brought to the siege of St, 
Quentin’s 1,000 horse, 4,000 foot, and 2,000 “* pioneers,” or, as we 
should now call them, ‘‘ engineers.” 

On the accession of Elizabeth, Pembroke was of course at onee 
welcomed to her Council table, and appointed one of those who were 


"!to settle the alterations in religion, and administer the oath of 


supremacy. For some years he continued a loyal subject to his 
new sovereign, but at last, in 1569, fretting under the ascendancy 
of Burghley, he engaged in a plot with the Duke of Norfolk and 
the Earls of Arundel and Leicester against that nobleman. At 
first they absented themselves from Court, and when the Queen 
inquired the reason protested against Burghley’s counsels. ‘The 
Queen warmly defended him, but Burghley himself bent for the 
moment to the combination and bided bis time, confining him- 
self meanwhile more strictly to his administrative duties. He 
had not long to wait. Failing to remove Burghley from Elizabeth's 
side by an application to the Queen, Pembroke and Arundel hit 
on the dangerous expedient of compelling the Queen to follow 
their advice by making a match between Norfolk and the captive 
Queen of Scots. They with Leicester addressed a letter to Mary, 
in which they offered to procure her restoration to the throne of 
Scotland and her succession to Elizabeth on certain conditions,— 
somewhat similar to those which were subsequently proposed by 
the younger Cecil to King James, but with the addition of the 
match with Norfolk. On achieving this match and the release of 
Mary, the noblemen thought they could at the head of the nobility 
alarm Elizabeth into any concessions. But she had already got 
the threads of the conspiracy in her hands, and Leicester hastened 
to purchase forgiveness by abandoning his colleagues. Norfolk, 
Pembroke, and Arundel left London, the first returning again on 
an order from the Queen, and being committed to the Tower. 
Pembroke and Arundel were forbidden the Queen’s presence, and 
Pembroke confined to his own house. ‘Thus the Herbert, like the 
Stanley, tried his hand against Elizabeth, and failed. The Earl of 
Pembroke died at. Hampton Court on March 17 of the following 
year, 1570, and thus escaped the dangerous temptation of engaging 
in further plots. He left two sons, Henry, who succeeded him as 
second Earl of Pembroke, and Sir Edward Herbert, of Powis 
Castle, .Montgomeryshire, ancestor of the Marquises of Powis. 
Powis Castle was a purchase made in the reign of Elizabeth by the 
Herberts. Sir Edward Herberé left 2 son, Sir William, who was 
made a Knight of the Bath, and on the 2nd of April, 1629, was 
created Baron Powis, and died March 7, 1655. By his wife 
Eleanor, daughter of Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland, he 


been created a baronet in the lifetime of his father (November 16, 
1622), and died in 1667. His son and successor, William, was on 
the 4th April, 1674, created Earl of Powis. He was considered the 
leading Catholic peer in England, and as such was one of the five 
Catholic lords sent to the Tower in 1678. Warmly attached to the 
Duke of York, he was after his accession as James IJ., on the 26th 
March, 1687, created Viscount Montgomery and Marquis of Powis. 
He was a man of moderate views and high personal character, 
more generally respected and liked in England than any other 
Catholic. He endeavoured to oppose the more violent party in the 
councils of James, and particularly Tyrconnel— “lying Dick 
Talbot.” But on the Revolution he retired to France with 
his Royal master, and was outlawed by the English Parlia- 
ment. James afterwards gave him the additional titular 
honours of Marquis of Montgomery and Duke of Powis. He 





Mary, Pembroke declaring, ‘If words are not enough, this 
blade shall make Mary Queen, or I will lose my life.” Of course | 


died at St. Germain’s, 2nd June, 1696. His son William was 
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had a son and successor, Percy, second Baron Powis, who had . 
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restored to the forfeited honours of Viscount Montgomery and 
Barl and Marquis of Powis, and took his seat in the House of 
Lords in 1722. He died in 1745, and was succeeded as third 
Marquis of Powis by his elder son William, who died unmarried in 
1748, leaving his whole estate to Henry Arthur Herbert, of 
Dolgiiog, who married his niece Barbara, posthumous daughter 
and heiress of Lord Edward Herbert, second son of the second 
Marquis. Of this Henry Arthur Herbert we have already spoken. 
This is therefore the third extinct peerage once in the possession 
of the Herberts, the other two being the lordships of Cherbury and 
the earldom of Torrington. It remains only to finish the main 
line, that of the Wilton Herberts, Earls of Pembroke and Mont- 


gomery. — 





THE IRISH EDUCATION SYSTEM. 
To THE Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Belfast, 31st May, 1864. 

Sir,—I did not see your article of the 2lst on the Irish 
national education question until a week after publication. I 
trust you will give insertion to the following statement of the 
present aspect of that question, from the pen of one who belongs 
to that minority of the members of the Established Church of 
Ireland who support the principles of the Irish national system 
of education. 

You represent the agitation which has been got up in the 
North of Lreland against the recent proceedings of the National 
Board of Education as the work of a few Presbyterian leaders, 
who are desirous of forcing one of their own number into a paid 
commissionership. To this I reply that I doubt whether the 
Presbyterian leaders would get up an agitation for such a pur- 
pose; if they made the attempt, Ido not think their people 
would follow them; and if the leaders were mean enough, and 
the people foolish enough so to act, they most certainly could 
not carry the Liberal Churchmen with them. 

The purpose of the present agitation is no less than to protect 
the Irish national sysiem of education against the Board 
which is charged with the administration of the system. 
This will appear as strange as it isa strong assertion, but it 
can be proved. 

The convent schools, as you state, are the objects of attack,— 
an attack which you think would be justifiable if their connection 
with the National Board were a novelty. But are we bound to 
acquiesce in an abuse because it has lasted for thirty years? You 
say the convent schools which at present receive State aid have 
the same guaranteed to them by a solemn pledge. I am at a loss 
to know when and where any such pledge has been written, 
spoken, or implied. But it, may be said with perfect truth that 
the original connection of the convent schools with the Board 
was brought about in violation of a solemn pledge. The original 
published rules of the Board were assuredly not meant for its 
own guidance merely, but were a pledge to Parliament and the 
nation that the State grant should be distributed in conformity 
with and on the conditions of those rules; and those rules can- 
not be fairly interpreted so as to sanction State aid to the con- 
vent schools. They do not expressly forbid it, any more than the 
New Testament expressly forbids the levying of a military con- 
tribution during a suspension of hostilities; but they forbid the 
introduction of religious emblems or “ badges” (L quote the 
word) into any school in connection with the Board; and it 
would be difficult to deny that the dresses of nuns are religious 
badges. They also require that the teachers shall be persons 
approved by the Board, shall be paid by and removeable by the 
Board,—conditions which cannot possibly be complied with in 
the case of convent schools, where the work of teaching is done 
by the nuns themselves, whose efficiency as individual teachers 
the Board has no way of testing, who cannot be dismissed for 

inefficiency, and whose renunciation of private property makes it 
impossible for them to be paid in the ordinary manner, so that 
payment is made to the convent as a community, and in propor- 
tion to the number of children in attendance at the schools. 

Thus not only has the spirit of the system been systematically 
violated by granting State assistance to schools which could not, 
even if the authorities of the convents desired it, be really unsec- 
tarian ; but the very letter of its rules has been violated by giving 
assistance to schools in which the Board had no means of enforcing 
that control which those rules required, and the spirit and letter 
have been violated alike in schools where “ religious badges ” are 

necessarily the objects that strike every eye. 

A new code of rules was published in 1854, which for the 
first time formally recognized the convent schools, although they 


grown up since then. Monastery schools are now receiving State 
assistance, and, as before, a rule has been made to sanction the 
abuse after it has taken root. No rule has ever been made to 
authorize the granting of State assistance to monastery schools, 
but in the code of rules bearing date 1863 (though not yet 
issued) the privileges of monastery schools are incidentally 
mentioned in such a way as to imply their existence and their 
legality. 

But it is not against the mere existence of convent and 
monastery schools receiving State assistance that the Presby- 
terians and Liberal Churchmen of the North of Ireland are now 
in arms. It is against a proposed change which threatens to 
transform the Irish system from one as liberal as that of Protes- 
tant Switzerland to one as sectarian as that of Austria under 
the Concordat—a change, moreover, so small in appearance 
that it could scarcely attract the notice of any one who was not 
familiar with the system. 

I must explain that the efficiency of the whole system turns 
on the “model schools.” These are large, expensive, and highly 
efficient schools, situated in the capital and the chief provincial 
towns of Ireland, which are in everything under the direct 
management of the National Board. Their purpose is partly 
to give a first-rate education, suited to the lower and middle 
class, to as many children as are sent there; and partly to train 
young men and women as teachers of national schools. For 
the latter purpose there is an elaborate system of pupil-teachers, 
like what youhave in England, which works most satisfactorily. 
The model schools are the one portion of the Irish national 
system of which the practical operation is universally admired, * 
and have never been assailed except on grounds of the narrowest 
and most clearly avowed sectarianism. ‘This part of the system 
is what the Board of Education is now endeavouring to 


destroy. Their new code of rules contains a pledge to 
extend the privilege of having pupil-teaclers paid by the 
State, which is now limited to the model schools, to 


“a few large and highly efficient [other] schools.” By 
these convent and monastery schools are meant; on this point 
there is no attempt at concealment, and the Board is already re- 
ducing the number of pupil-teachers in the model schools and 
the Parliamentary vote for their salaries, while a vote is to be 
asked in the education estimates of this year for the salaries of 
pupil-teachers under the new name of “ first-class monitors” in 
other schools. The effect of this change, if it is allowed to go on, 
will necessarily be that in the next generation nearly all the 
Roman Catholic teachers of the people of Ireland will have been 
trained, and will have their minds formed, not as at present in 
the healthy liberalizing atmosphere of the model schools, but in 
monasteries and nunneries. Is this an end that Irish Liberals 
ought to sanction or English Liberals to strive for ? 

As to the personal question, I cannot agree with you that the 
character of Mr. Macdonnell, the ‘‘ paid Commissioner ” and the 
Secretary of the Board, ought to be regarded as a reply to all 
attacks. I cannot think that any official residing in Dublin and 
not directly responsible to Parliament should be presumed in- 
capable of similar oftences to those for which the House of Com- 
mons has compelled Mr. Lowe's resignation. 

Beyond doubt the constitution of the Board needs a radical 
change. A large unpaid Board cannot work well; and the 
[rish Education Board needs to be reformed for the same reason 
as the English Ecclesiastical Commission, and in the same way, 
namely, by getting the work done by a small number of paid and 
responsible officials. Mr, Macdonnell is at present the only paid 
Commissioner, and such is the atmosphere of fierce mistrust that 
surrounds all Irish questions, that it is nearly impossible for uny 
one Irishman in such a position to command the confidence of 
his fellow-countrymen of all creeds. I believe the best system 
would be a Board of three paid Commissioners, one of the 
Established Church, one Presbyterian, and one Roman Catholic. 
But if there is to be only one, and with large powers, by all means 


let him be an Englishman.—I am respectfully yours, 
Joseru Joun Murpny. 


Fine Arts. 


MR. HOLMAN HUNT AND MR. R. B. MARTINEAU. 

Tuer picture which Mr. Holman Hunt has rather curiously called 
“The After-glow in Egypt” is in almost every respect the finest 
he has ever painted. But before completely enjoying it, one must 
become accustomed, as best one may, to the frame in which with 
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from fulfilling the prime duty of a frame, which is to separate the 
picture from surrounding objects without distracting the attention 
to itself, is streaked and barred with dark-brown bands that cry 
out obtrusively to be looked at, and do their worst to destroy the 
repose and content of mind which it is the main object of the 
If Mr. Hunt were a man who acted incon- 
siderately there would be more hope than may probably now be 


picture to produce. 


entertained that he would listen to a protest on this head. 


The subject of the picture is a barefooted Egyptian girl, full 
front and life-size, draped nearly to the ankles with a dark blue 
serge-like robe, and having a gaily striped kerchief for head- 
On her head she carries a sheaf gleaned from the fat 
wheat plains that stretch behind, and balances the load with her 


dress. 


left hand, whilein the palm of her right she holds a bright green 
water-jar, filled in the pool she has just left. She is accom- 
panied and followed by a flock of pigeons that flutter and 
strut about her, and pick up the bearded grains that have fallen 
from the ripe ears of wheat. One has perched on the sheaf itself, 
and clings to it with claws and tail. They sweep after her in a 
graceful line connecting the foreground with the distant cornfield, 
whose polished straws catch a faint reflection from the sky, and 
mingle its delicate blue with the prevailing gold of the crop. The 
title sufficiently indicates the time of day, but it would be diffi- 
cult for the untravelled Englishman before seeing the picture to 
imagine the brilliance and all-pervading splendour of light which 
has survived the set of sun, 
“* Not as in Northern climes obscurely bright, 
But one unclouded blaze of living light.” 
The lithe form of the girl, unfettered by bonds of costume such 
as in the colder north seem as imperfectly adapted to comfort as 
to the requirements of taste, moves easily and gracefully along. 
In other words, the drawing is very good; and this quality is a8 
perceptible in detail of hand, arm, and foot, as in the general 
outline and posture of the figure. Her loosely flowing robe is 
thrown into grand and simple folds by her gentle gait ; and the 
contrast of its dark blue and purple tones and the brighter blue 
of the upturned sleeve heighten the rich glow of colour on her 
face aud arms. ‘I'hese are beautifully modelled, the left arm being 
of itself a perfect study ; and when we have succeeded (if we ever 
do) in reforming our shoemakers' lasts, we may hope that European 
women will have feet as free from deformity as those which give 
lightness to the step of this child of the desert. The placid aspect, 
the long lustrous eye, and the subtle and speaking curves of the 
full lip, no less than the golden brown eheek and the chin faintly 
streaked with an orange dye, impart to the picture the true 
Egyptian character which is equally sustained by the limpid 
sky, the villages raised on mounds above the flood which 
in subsiding has left many a pool behind, and by the fore- 
ground of mud cracked by the summer heat. The pigeons 
are studied with great care, their plumage, both in point 
of colour and of texture, and their various movements, whether 
of flight or march, being given with life-like reality. ‘I'he artifice 
used to denote the fluttering of the white pigeon’s wing on the 
right, namely, a faint repetition of its outline in the space through 
which the wing has just passed (in fact representing two 
images of one object that have succeeded each other on the eye 
so rapidly as to appear contemporaneous) may be noted as a 
curiosity. There is no canon against such a device, though it 
has hitherto been applied only to indicate by indefinite multi- 
plication of spokes the rapid revolutions of a wheel, and it needs 
no other justification than to have succeeded without shocking 
the taste. The size of the birds is unusually large; but the as- 
surance that this is in strict accordance with local truth may 
doubtless be depended on. The general tone of colour is not less 
rich, though more subdued and “ broken” than has heretofore 
been customary with the artist; with all his former light and 
brilliance it has none of the old rawness. Simplicity in the original 
conception and measured power in its embodiment are the cha- 
racteristics of the piece, which, without a single symptom of care- 
Jessness, is not disfigured by any excess or obtrusiveness of detail, 
and has little of the old hardness and dryness arising from over- 


after the toil and heat of a harvest day; repose and unison 
throughout all nature; man and the fowls of the air taking their 
food from the same teeming and bountiful source. Only hide 
that distracting frame ! 

Mr. Hunt’s second and smaller work represents London Bridge 
as it appeared on the night of the Princess of Wales’s arrival jn 
England. The flaunting banners and long line of flaring lam 
and censers, filling the air with a fiery haze, above which rides 
the moon (herself almost frighted from her propriety), and the 
dense crowd of men, women, and vehicles, pickpockets, coster. 
mongers, swells, and policemen that pass and repass over the 
bridge for the special delectation, as it seems, of the gentleman 
and his children whose portraits are given in the red-baize 
balcony on the right, is a towr de force in colour. The red glare 
of the flambeaux fading into the lurid smuke they have them. 
selves sent forth, and the greenish hue which the intense red 
gives to the pure blue moonlight, are painted with immense foree 
and truth. The riot and tawdry decorations of the scene, not fur. 
getting the fussy little steamboat with fiery funnel bustling along 
the water-way, form a sufficiently violent contrast to the repose 
of the larger work, and supply irrefragable evidence of versatility 
in the artist. 

Mr. R. Martineau’s picture, ‘‘ The Last Day in the Old Home,” 
was a marked favourite at the International Exhibition of 1862, 
and well bears looking at again. It is needless to attempt a des. 
cription of this well-known picture. All its parts are carefully 
studied without any ostentation of industry, and the eye, while 
thoroughly satisfied with the various details of inlaid chimney- 
piece, oak-panel, and family portraits, of carpet, tapestry, and plate- 
armour, is at the same time delighted with the general construc- 
tion and arrangement which combine and reduce these details 
(and many more) to an intelligible and harmonious purpose. 
The picture, for instance, that hangs over the door opening on 
the staircase, besides being a lively imitation of the portraits 
whence we derive our ideas of our great-great-grandmothers' 
outward appearance, forms, with the surrounding wall, a capital 
study of deep and sober colouring; but does not in the least 
obtrude itself on the attention, or interrupt—on the con- 
trary, it aids in due measure in producing—the main in- 
terest of the work. This centres in the spendthrift father 
and his little boy, on whom the founder of the house 
looks from his frame on the opposite wall with grave and mute 
reproach. It was no part of the painter’s purpose, any more 
than it was his duty, to make this man anything but odious and 
contemptible, or to give in the inherited physiognomy of the son 
any promise of a return at some future day to the solid virtues 
which built up the fume and fortunes of the house ; and we look 
for relief not to the listless wife (who but faintly objects to the 
boy being joined in his father’s drunken joke), but to the two 
elders in the bay window—the faithful steward who is rendering 
his last accounts, and his old mistress, who receives his books and 
keys, and pays his wages with her last bank-note. ‘This episode, 
with its background of mullioned window, through which the 
autumn-tinted trees and falling leaves are seen in the park 
beyond, forms of itself a perfect picture. ‘The canvass abounds 
with indications and allusions more or less obviously pointing 
to the fallen fortunes of the house; but though it is pleasant to 
trace these with the eye, it is intolerable to have them crammad 
down one’s throat by the critic. ‘The strength of the picture lies 
in its colour, asis the case with most of the artist’s productions, 
It is so with the pictures he exhibits this year at the Royal 
Academy, in which, however, there is repeated a fault apparent 
also here, namely, blackness in the flesh-shadows. ‘The weak 
point (weakness of a kind too frequent in the English school) is 
undoubtedly the drawing of the principal figure, which is very 
deficient in vitality and power of motion. It is too much like a 
figure on wires, and betrays the want of method and thorough- 
ness in the training of our artists which individual talent or 
perseverance rarely supply unaided. ‘The picture is nevertheless 
a fine one, and its general colour promises unusually well for the 
photographed copies that are to be made of it. It should be 
added that these three pictures are to be seen (unalloyed by a 
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elaboration ; the only exception in this latter respect being the 
very sharp definition of the head-dress against the sky, and a con- 
sequent flatness in the head. There is still, however, the old 
tendency to overcrowd the canvass, and to paint objects so near 
the eye that the perspective converges with a violent and dis- 
agreeable rapidity. ‘The water, too, lacks transparency, a quality 
lost perhaps in the effort to express a multitude of ripples. 
But, on the whole, there has seldom in modern times been a 
picture which less provoked criticisin, or more strongly invited to 
the enjoyment of its spirit—the calm and content of evening 


crowd of incongruous companions) at ‘The New Gallery,’ 
16 Hanover street, Regent street. V. 


BOOKS. 


DR. NEWMAN'S APOLOGY.*—[First Norice.] 
Ir is perhaps somewhat of a paradox to say that Dr. Newman's 
reply to Mr. Kingsley at once demonstrates the perfect simplicity 


* Apologia pro Vita Med, being a reply to « pamphlet entitled * What then Does 
Dr. Newman Mean?” London: Longman, 
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and candour of his own nature, and yet provides more colour of ex- | remarkable passage of this apology Dr. Newman admits how 


euse for Mr. Kingsley’s rash charges and misapprehensions than 
those who judged his Anglican career cither from a considerable 
distanc? oT by the light of close friendship were aware. He 


| 
} 


| . . . 
work within him. 


little the reasoning by which he accounted for his changing in- 
tellectual positions may have really represented the influences at 
“I felt altogether,” he tells us, “ the force of 


makes it obvious that to those spectators who watched him from | the maxim of St. Ambrose, ‘ Non in dialecticé complacuit Deo 
the middle-dstance, who were neither far enough removed from him | salvum facere populum suum,’ I had a great dislike to paper-logic. 
to judge him ouly by his writings, nor close enough to have a clear | For myself, it was not logic that carried me on ; as well might 


apprehension of his motives, there must have been much that 
was perplexing and even likely to shake the confidence in his 
simplicity of purpose. At the same time we not only hold to our 
first impression that there was absolutely no justification for Mr. 
Kingsley’s rash accusation, but we can scarcely conceive that Mr. 
Kingsley himself can read this apology without the profoundest 


personal conviction of the stedfast uprightness and true simplicity |, 


of Dr. Newman's theological career. We have reason to be glad 
that the charges were made, if only that they have elicited a 
book which so greatly enlarges our knowledge, not only of the 
upper currents of a wide intellect, but of the deep-sea soundings 
of at least as wide, though unique and singularly constituted 
aheart. Far as we are severed from him in almost every prin- 
ciple of faith, and hope, and intellectual conviction, it would 
be mere dulness of nature not to recognize freely the noble 
truthfulness and almost childlike candour of the autobiographic 
sketch now before us. There is no attempt to make the best of 
himself. Dr. Newman admits freely how blindly he groped his 
way for many years in the Anglican Church, and how slowly his 
eyes were opened to his real destiny ; how friends often surprised 
him into momentary admissions that were not really his own; 
how he himself laid down in perfect confidence at one period of 
his career apparently fixed principles which turned out at a 
later period to be mere straws at which he had, as it were, caught 
vainly, in order to arrest his onward path towards a goal from 
which he recoiled almost to the last. 

The impression left upon us is that all Dr. Newman's Anglican 
theories were really straws of this kind,—not merely uutenable 
by him, for that is now a matter of fact,-—but not even truly dis- 
covering the hidden revolution going on unconsciously in his own 
nature, though they registered accurately enough the points at 
which from time to time hehad arrived. Most men, we suppose, 
have more or less difficulty in analyzing the true causes of their 
own changing convictions, It is far easier to find possible 
reasons for such changes than to find the actual reasons, which 
are indeed often beyond our reach altogether. It is a rare gift 
to be able to touch the true root of your own mental growth, 
and perhaps a rarer gift with men of genius like Dr. Newman 
than with more ordinary men. But certainly nothing strikes us 
more in this book tan ths wide chasm which divided Dr. New- 
man’s tentative justifications of his successive positions in the 
Anglican Church from the motive powers he betrays to us, 
and which ho ultimately perhaps recognized himself as the 
moving forces of his own mind. One reason, we think, why 
this gulf was wider in him than in most men of equal power 
is that the movement which he headed began with a deliberate 
depreciation of “ private judgment.” He and his friends wanted 
to find something safer to lean upon than that which really con- 
vinced their own minds. They thought it almost immaterial to 
analyze the exact sources of their own persuasion, for they wished 
to find some great external and objective ground more than enough 
to secure their own belief, to which they could point, not perhaps 
as really effecting that belief, but as justifying and verifying it on 
broader principles than that of any individual persuasion. It is 
obvious how this almost ostentatious distrust of private judgment 
and personal conviction would tend to multiply reasons for 
believing which were not the efficient causes of the writer’s indi- 
vidual belief. And this seems to us the most remarkable 
intellectual feature of Dr. Newman’s Anglican career. He 
was glad to discover a body of fact quite extraneous to 
the real springs of his own convictions on which to base 
his defence of those convictions, and of course it is not sur- 
prising that when he and his party were believing a creed for 
reasons more or less completely hidden from their own hearts, and 
justifying that creed, and demanding the belief of others for 
that creed on quite different formal grounds, which they thought 


sufficient to support it, they soon discovered that the firm | 


body of fact on which they relied was but a moving island, which 
passed away from them almost as soon as they had reared their 
intellectual pile upon it. The grounds of our personal convic- 
tions may be insecure, and they are not always easy to detect, but 
they have at least this advantage, that being parts of ourselves 


they are much more likely to influence us permanently than even | man has been so widely misapprehended and unfairly judged. 
the most plausible grounds fetched from outside us. In one | But there is a more interesting branch of the subject suggested 





one say that the quicksilver in the barometer changes the weather. 
It is the concrete being that reasons. Pass a number of years, 
and I find my mind in a new place ; how? the whole man moves; 
paper-logic is but the record of it. All the logic in the world 
would not have made me move faster towards Rome than I did ; 
as well might you say that I have arrived at the end of my 
journey because I see the village church before me, as venture to 
assert that the miles over which my soul had to pass before it 
got to Rome could be annihilated, even though I had had some 
far clearer view than I then had that Rome was my ultimate 
destination. Great acts take time.” This is both true and fine. 
But with Dr. Newman the logic of his various stages of opinion 
scarcely even registers, we think, the track, though it may per- 
haps register the rate, of his advance. The true logic of con- 
viction is the expression of that which convinces us. And we do 
not find much that impresses us as a real reflection of 
the moral constituents of his faith till after his conversion. 
There is a forced unnatural ring, evidently quite unperceived by 
himself, about his various Anglican hypotheses. They seem to us to 
define the stages of his mental journey only as an astronomical 
observation will define a ship’s place at sea,—that is, merely fixing 
its momentary position, without giving us any hint of the actual 
force of steam, wind, or tide which has brought it so far and 
will yet take it further. To take one notable instance. After Dr. 
Newman had persuaded himself that the Anglican Church had 
been guilty of the sin of schism, that it did not possess “ the 
note of Catholicity,” and that it had no exclusive title to ‘* the 
note of antiquity,” he still hesitated for some years longer 
whether it were his duty to secede, and sustained himself during 
a portion of that time by drawing an analogy between the rela- 
tion of the Church of England to that of Rome, and the relation 
of the Samaritan worship to that of Judah after the secession of 
the ten tribes. The Church of England was Samaria. As no 
divine command was given to Samaria to be reconciled to the 
true Jewish Church, and a sort of worship was still per- 
mitted, so Dr. Newman thought he was justified in remain- 
ing in communion with the schismatic Church even after 
he had recognized it as distinctly and culpably schismatic. This 
was the objective fact by which he excused his reluctance to go, 
but itis obvious it was in no respect the intellectual ground of 
his hesitation, that it had nothing in fact to do with it; and as 
he himself tells us, before long the Samaria hypothesis simply 
faded away from his mind. His convictions flowed on while 
this artificial theory stayed behind. He looked round, and it 
was gone. And this seems to us the type of almost all his 
Anglican hypotheses. They were not within him,—they were 
outside him. A revolution was going on iu his inmost nature of 
which he was little aware. He invented one hypothesis after 
another which simply marked his progress as we stick pins into 
a map to mark the progress of a campaign. And one after 
another, they disappeared in the wake of his progress because 
none of them really represented the fibres of his own belief. 

It is obvious enough how misleading an impression these mere 
buoys on the surface of his thought must have left upon casual 
spectators who could see better than he could the real drift of his 
mind, and who took all the later signals of his temporary position 
as intellectual blinds, calculated, if not intended, to confuse others. 
Nothing could be falser. But after reading the apology we can 
quite understand that the reasons which Dr. Newman found for 
not moving faster must have greatly puzzled all but the most 
intimate of his friends. The true explanation was, as he says, 
that ‘‘a great act takes time,” and also that a fertile intellect will 
find all sorts of expedients, in which it will believe for a moment 
itself, for retarding a movement to the final result of which it 
looks with awe. But nothing seems to us clearer than that all his 
premisses of thought were Roman Catholic from the beginning, even 
at the very time when he was saying honestly the hardest things 
he ever said of the Roman Church. Even then he felt the current 
sucking him in, and it was this which made him protest so 
eagerly against the alleged Romanizing tendencies of his school 
of opinion. 

We have spoken thus far only of the reasons why Dr. New- 
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by this remarkable book. We will return to it next week, in 
order to collect from himself the evidences of those many 
elements in his intellectual constitution on which Rome acted 
like the loadstone-mountain of the fable which is said to draw 
the iron bolts out of distant ships, and even while it thus loosens 
the cohesion of their individual parts, to be attracting them 
bodily and swiftly to itself. 


PERSONATION.* 

Nove ists, weary of love and bigamy, are making a run just now 
upon personation. Two novels, each of them very good in its 
way, Miss Braddon’s Henry Dunbar and Mr. Jeaffreson’s Not 
Dead Yet, have this as the main element in their plots, and as 
inferior writers always imitate the successful we are pretty sure by 
December to have a whole crop of personations. The situation is, 
indeed, a most tempting one. Nobouleversement of position, not even 
the old device of changing children at nurse, can be so full of sug- 
gestion as that which is created when a man with a history pro- 
fesses to be another man also with a history, stands to all about 
him in a relation which is utterly false.—which he knows to be 
utterly false, which they believe to be true, and yet of the falsity 
of which they have a kind of instinctive perception. Every man 
so placed has, as it were, a double set of emotions attending 
every incident of life, and the description of these, even when 
power is wanting, as it is not in either of these books, has 
all the pleasant effect of a strong antithesis. Tempting as it 
is, however, the situation is one which writers less construc- 
tive than Miss Braddon or less clever than Mr. Jeaffreson will 
do well to leave alone. ‘There is no crime which it is so difficult 
to manage artistically, so hard to deprive of its excessive prima 
facie improbability. It must be remembered that the offence is 
not that of assuming a rank to which the offender does not 
belong,—that has been done a thousand times, and will be done 
to the end of time, it is that of assuming the personality, the in- 
dividual shape, character, and relations of another human being. 
The mass of men would, we think, pronounce the feat impossible, 
and we have read a criticism of Mr. Jeaffreson’s book in which 
the idea is pronounced absurd ; but that is an exaggeration of the 
truth, which is not, we think, that all personation is impossible, but 
that it requires conditions only able artists will ever successfully 
provide, The concealment of the old personality is, we believe, not 
only possible but easy, it is the assumption of the new one which is 
so excessively hard. People fancy, for example, thatno man whom 
they knew well could ever prove himself to be somebody else to 
their own satisfaction; but the fancy is the result of insufficient re- 
flection. Suppose, for example, Smith knows Jones, an attorney, 
very well indeed, and after a separation during which he has lost 
the links of Jones’s progress meets a peer or a coalheaver whom 
he fancies at first sight to be Jones, and is coldly told that he is 
under an error. Would an average person remain certain that it 
really was Jones after all? We suspect not. He would simply, 
unless personally interested in demonstrating the truth, set down 
the case as the oddest one of identity he had ever come across, if 
a stupid man explain it as a freak of nature, if an intellectual one 
reason himself into the belief that Jones’s after all was a “type 
face,” and there were many exactly like him. The popular notion 
that every man has his “ double ” on earth, a notion which has 
as to some faces a basis of actual fact, would tend to clear his 
mind of suspicion, which once at rest would probably never after 
revive. The probability is greatly increased if the interval of 
time during which he has lost sight of his friend is 
over five years. The majority of men, too, are aware that 
they forget faces which they have never studied in the most 
incomprehensible way, and are therefore always inclined to 
a secret doubt as to the accuracy of their own impressions of 
likeness. We suspect a slight change of whiskers and hair, a 
violent change of social position, and perfect coolness during the 
interview, would make most men hesitate astothe identity of their 
dearest male friends. Between the sexes there is a subtler feeling 
not so easy to be deceived, and therefore a man so denying his 
identity would be doubted by women long after the men had had 
their suspicions removed. But the case is a very different one 
when Brown goes to Smith, Jones’s friend, and declares himself 
to be Jones. In this case the victim has no antecedent doubt of 
his own recollection, and has the help, the enormous help, of the 
mental features as well as the external face of the man he knew 
so well. Jones might in the interview conceal them, but Brown 
cannot put them all on. The dissimulator might, for instance, 
having a habit of epigram, avoid it, but the simulator could 


* Henry Dunbar. By Miss Braddon. London: J. Maxwell and Co. 








|not talk epigrams simply because his victim was able to do so, 
| The mental ‘“‘ double” not only does not exist, butis not supposed 
to exist, and the strongest personal likeness creates only a 
surface conviction which every moment of intercourse tendg 
more and more strongly to dispel. People are hardly conscioug 
of the truth, but it is one, that they expect from a friend 
a tone of mind and a series of ideas as consistent as 
their glances and attitudes, and are startled and even annoyed 
when they find a break or an ugly little knob of a thought where 
they expected smoothness. Our own belief is that Brown, even 
in the extreme case of his bearing a perfect likeness to Jones, 
having the same voice, and speaking habitually in the same key,— 
an assumption scarcely possible except of two twins,—would be 
almost immediately detected by any genuine friend. Even jn 
the case of twins we suspect the difficulty is much exaggerated, 
Everybody has heard of men whom their own wives could not 
tell apart, but did anybody ever hear of the wives giving the 
slightest credence to that statement ? 

Both Miss Braddon and Mr. Jeaffreson have faced the 
difficulty admirably; Miss Braddon by making a case apparently 
of simulation really one of dissimulation only, Mr. Jeaffreson by 
a most able use of minor but converging incidents. We must 
not detail Miss Braddon’s plan, for the authoress deprecates 
anticipations of her plot, and we can only say of Henry Dunbar 
that it is by very many degrees the best thing she has yet done; 
but Mr. Jeaffreson expresses no such fears, and the way he pro- 
vides for every contingency is really a noteworthy bit of art. 
His villain, Rupert Guerdon, is made to pass himself off as his 
good hero, Edward Starling, whom he does not resemble in any one 
mental tendency, Rupert, moreover, having been a well-known 
man about town. The difficulties of such a situation are enor- 
mous; but Rupert, in the first place, is Edward’s illegitimate 
brother, an arrangement which accounts not only for likeness but 
for those strange flashes of similarity which are stronger than like. 
ness, and which only exist among the nearest relatives or people 
bred up in the same family. Then he knows minutely all the 
circumstances of his subject’s career, his ways, his mind, and his 
foibles, and is therefore little likely to make any very gross 
external blunder. All this would not secure mental similarity, 
but to meet that point Rupert with many acquaintancé has few 
friends, and those who of casual mankind know him best, his 
creditors, have every reason for wishing to believe in the impostor 
who pays “for old friendship’s sake” all his former self’s debts, 
But above all, whenever Rupert meets any one who would have 
been sure to recognize him, Mr. Jeaffreson shows the self-restraint 
of the skilled hand, and the disguise is made to break down. 
Rupert had left England secretly married to a woman of lower 
“caste.” His wife recognizes him at once, the author very artistic- 
ally not making her hesitate for a second. Edward had gone out be- 
trothed, and Rupert marries this girl, but the temptation of mak- 
ing her take him for the old lover is resisted, and she knows the 
truth as to identity, as in real life she would have known it 
not through the reason but through that imperceptible action of 
the senses which enables us all to perceive the approach of those 
we love or hate. So with her father, a keen old Radical—an 
excellent though over-done sketch. So with the insurance 
director who had obtained Rupert his insurance, and knew from 
the medical examination that his pulse only beat fifty times a 
minute, and who bad besides a strong interest in detecting the cheat. 
Rupert really cheats nobody except acquaintances who, not know- 
ing Edward, have no reason to see through the simulation, and 
accept the dissimulation as we have implied that average men 
would accept it, without more than a transient suspicion. The 
violent prima facie improbability is done away by a series of pre- 
paratory incidents, and that careful avoidance of the impossible 
which the writers of sensation novels are so very apt to neglect. 

t is scarcely fair to make Not Dead Yet the basis of an 
article without some general opinion upon the book. It is as 
novels go a very readable novel indeed, much better than “Olive 
Blake’s Good Work,” full to bursting with clever sketches of artists 
and politicians, and lawyers, and Bohemians, and with that air 
of reality, of relation to the facts and ideas of to-day, which is 
the characteristic of the cleverest modern novels. There is 
indeed one little scene in which Edward, a struggling artist, 
breaks out at his patron, the Radical member, and does not offend 
him because the member feels as if his protégé were “on his legs,” 
and expects hard hitting consequently, which suggests power in 
Mr. Jeaffreson of a degree and kind which none of his stories have 
yet contained. It is, however, too long, asimpler plot would 
bring Mr. Jeaffreson’s best faculty, that of describing the still, 





Not Dead Yet, By J. C. Jeaffreson. London: Hurst and Blackett. 


or rather, we should say, the unconscious side of character, as in 
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“golomon Easy,” into full relief, and it is deficient in clearness 
of outline. We doubt if the author quite knows his own con- 
ception of Rupert Guerdon’s internal character, whether he is 
not sketching instead of creating, and certainly his readers do not. 
There is, too, some of that carelessness which Mr. Thackeray 
alone among first-rate writers used to display, and which 
suggests that Mr. Jeaffreson sometimes forgets his own incidents. 
That Rupert’s pulse beats fifty at all times is a feature in the 
story, yet he is made a coward—two assertions absolutely in- 
consistent, and abstemious for a sharper’s reasons—also ex- 
ceedingly improbable. He would have discovered long before 
he went to Australia that a pulse of that kind implies 
an almost immoveable “ head.” These aro trifles, but Mr. 
Jeaffreson could avoid them, and the last one is not a trifle. 
Women of his heroine’s type do not in England marry two brothers 
successively, nor would a man of Edward's class have wedded 
his brother’s widow, even if he could legally have done so, of 
which we have a strong doubt. Lllegitimacy does not, we fancy, 
alter relationship for marriage purposes. Did not Mr. Jeaffre- 
gon forget the relationship he had himself created ? 


THE DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS.* 

Wett known te Englishmen as are the more accessible dis- 
tricts of the Tyrol, the southern portion of that interesting pro- 
vince, though even more attractive, is still comparatively un- 
touched by the irrepressible British tourist. Messrs. Gilbert and 
Churchill, together with their wives, started in 1856 for a tour 
in the Tyrol, and were attracted from the beaten route of tourists 
by an announcement in Murray’s “Southern Germany” that 
from a certain point “ the traveller obtains a view of the Dolo- 
mite Mountains,” “ which impart an air of novelty and sublime 
grandeur to the scene which can be only appreciated by those 
who have viewed it.” There is a peculiarly “ guide-book” 
tone in the above phraseology, but it nevertheless served to 
induce an English party to deviate from their original pro- 
gramme, and ultimately to explore thoroughly a most charac- 
teristic and little known tract of Alpine scenery. On their first 
cursory visit in 1856 the party spent eight weeks in travelling 
some two hundred miles within the shade of the Dolomites, and 
met not one single specimen of the tourist proper, either English 
or foreign, while in a large number of the villages visited the 
were the first English ever seen by the inhabitants. ba 

But those of our readers who are neither conversant with Tyrol 
geography nor competent to pass a strict examination in 
Murray’s handbooks, must already be wondering what and where 
the Dolomites are, and why one should desert the glories of the 
Rhine or the fashionable mountain tops of Switzerland for a 
country where “other people” do not go, and which it is conse- 
quently, in the eyes of many, almost a social crime to visit. 
The Dolomites, then, are a group of mountains of peculiar 
geological formation, and therefore imparting a peculiar character 
to the neighbouring scenery, which extends throughout Carinthia, 
Carnia, and the district lying immediately to the north of Venetia. 
Geologists are now pretty well agreed in regarding the Alps as a 
system or zone of mountain groups, each group consisting, as a 
rule, of an upheaved granite nucleus, covered by layers of 
schistous rock, and surrounded by beds of sedimentary formations 
which isolate the group in question from its neighbours. But in 
the case of the Dolomitic groups the granite nucleus .is replaced 
by acrystalline rock, composed in varying proportions of carbonate 
of lime and carbonate of magnesia. This rock, the origin of 
which forms the subject of the wildest theories and the 
occasion of the bitterest quarrels amongst geologists, was 
first recognized as a mineral possessing distinctive and im- 
portant features by M. Deodatus Guy Silvanus Tanered de 
Gralet de Dolomiew, a personage whose career is as little 
familiar to people in general as the mountains bearing his name 
are to tourists. He was a Knight of St. John of Malta, born in 
Dauphiné in 1750, and was only saved from a sentence of death 
recorded against him for fighting a duel by the express pardon of 
the Pope. After a short period of service in the army, he 
devoted himself exclusively to the study of chemistry and geology, 
which he had always cultivated, and in 1778 he became a corre- 
spondent of the Academy of Sciences. Fifteen years later he com- 
menced the observations which led to his great discovery, the 
distinctive features of the rock forming the mountain ranges of 
south Tyrol. He was one of the band of savans whose presence 
in Egypt was the occasion for Napoleon's celebrated order, and when 








* The Dolomite Mountains. Excursions through Tyrol, Carinthia, Carniola, and 
Friuli, in 1861, 1862, and 1863. With a geological chapter and pictorial illustrations 
from original drawings on the spot. By Josiah Gilbert and G.C. Churebill, F.G.S. 
London : Longmans, 1864, . 





afterwards captured by the Neapolitan authorities his release was 
made the subject of special negotiation after the battle of Marengo. 
Dolomiew died in 1801, and though the first application of the 
term is uncertain, it was not long before the mountains which 
had formed the subject of his investigation were known 
amongst English geologists as the “ Dolomites,” while Frenchmen, 
more elegantly gave to the district the name of ‘La Dolomié.” 
We do not intend to enter for a moment into the merits of the 
bitter feuds among geologists as to the origin of this unique 
formation, and can only mention the theory, adopted by Mr. 
Churchill, to the effect that Dolomite is merely a coralline 
structure in which the action of sea water has replaced a certain 
portion of carbonate of lime by the deposition of carbonate of 
magnesia. Although actual observations as to the formation of 
coral reefs are far from absolutely confirming this, they are also 
far from affording evidence for its overthrow, and it is quite pos- 
sible for a traveller thoroughly to enjoy his visit to south Tyrol 
without disquieting limself as to the origin of the strange and 
abnormal formation of the mountains around him. What con- 
cerns ordinary unscientific but observant travellers most is the 
weird beauty of the scenery throughout “La Dolomié.” Our 
authors are, as might be supposed from their assiduous devotion 
to the tour of their adoption, most enthusiastic in speaking of 
the effect produced by the eternal grey peaks, rising one above 
another in every direction, now erect and needlelike, now 
wreathed and twisted in fantastic contortion, utterly different 
from any mountain scenery existing in the world. To heighten 
the unnatural effect produced by the scenery, the absence of 
glaciers, and consequently of mountain streams, adds to other 
influences that of an unbroken silence, strangely contrasting with 
the perpetual rushing of water in Switzerland. Of course the 
good Carinthians are ardent patriots in the matter of the beauties 
of their country. They attribute distinct and living indi- 
viduality to each Dolomite peak, and each village looks upon 
its own special favourite almost as the tutelary genius of the 
district. 

With regard to the population of the provinces of Carinthia, 
Carniola, and Carnia, which include the Dolomitic group, it may 
be said very briefly that they pretty much resemble what the 
people of the more beaten routes of the Tyrol were before 
English tourists spoilt them. In Carinthia, or Kirnten, the 
traveller is still looked upon at the village inn as a guest, and 
not asa victim. The French hotel, with extravagant prices and 
the typical ‘‘ gargon,” has not yet superseded the indigenous 
“Gast-haus,” with the respectful but courtesy-expecting 
“Kellnerin.” The people are to the full as honest, simple, pious, 
and perhaps even more superstitiously reverent than their 
neighbours in Tyrol. The parish priest is generally a kindly, 
warm-hearted man, who mixes to the full in his parishioners’ 
daily life, plays skitues with them at the village inn, consoles 
them in trouble, and except when any Protestant tendency in his 
flock calls up the demon of ecclesiatical intolerance, is a most 
worthy and useful member of society. 

Carinthia is not without historical and other associations of 
the greatest interest. Friesach, the capital, was the home of 
the daring race of Khevenhiiller, one of whom routed the Turks 
so gallantly at Villach in 1492, while another of the same name 
was a redoubtable general of Maria Theresa. Near Klagenfurt 
stood till recently one of the most significant memorials of 
antiquity in Europe—the stone “ Die Furstenstein,” on which 
the Dukes of Carinthia received the first rites of investiture 
as princes only. Itis now removed to the museum at Klagen- 
furt, and decided by the authorities to be the defaced capital of a 
Roman column. Not far off stands the ‘“* Kiirnthens Herzogstuhl,” 
a rude stone throne in the centre of a wild common surrounded 
by an amphitheatre of Carinthian hills, where the Duke, sitting 
back to back with the Count of Gérz, received the oath of fealty. 
No devotee of art either should ever forget that Cadore was the 
birthplace of Titiano Vecelli, and that his house may still be seen. 
A tablet in the side of the house records the fact, and a fountain 
close by is surmounted by a figure of S. Tiziano, the patron 
saint of the Vecelli family. The cottage is now occupied by an 
artisan. A curious effect of Titian's early associations is brought 
out for the first time by Mr. Gilbert, who finds unquestionable 
traces in the scenery of more than one of his paintings of the 
influences of the peculiar Dolomitic scenery. We cannot but re- 
commend any one really wishing for some deviatiou from the 
ordinary routine of Continental travel to take this volume with 
him,—it is a perfect guide in the best sense of the word to the 


whole district,—and start next autumn for “ the Dolomites.” 
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“ LIBERALS ” AND “ORTHODOX” IN THE FRENCH 

PROTESTANT CHURCH.* 
Few events have created a deeper sensation in the minor world 
of French Protestantism, and even in that larger French world 
from which it becomes every year less separate, than the refusal 
of the Paris “ Presbyteral Council” to renew the “ suffragancy” 
of the younger Athanase Coquerel (not to be confounded with his 
father, the well-known ex-member of the Republican Assemblies). 
The questions involved are at bottom the same which are agitating 
the English Church. Let us see how a Presbyterian body has 
dealt with them. 

The matter arose thus: —‘‘ Titular” ministers disabled by age 
or illness have a right to propose substitutes or “ suffragants”’ 
to the Presbyteral Council, which accepts them, subject to 
approval by the “Consistory,’ and till now has never rejected 
such nominees. M. Martin-Paschoud, a minister who has been 
only able to serve five years out of twenty-eight of his incumbency, 
has for the last fourteen years been replaced by M. Coquerel 
junior, the renewal of whose suffragancy has been accepted five 
successive times by the Council, but has been rejected the sixth 
by 12 votes to 3, the decision being confirmed on appeal by 
the “ Consistory.” 

On M. Coquerel’s personal deserts all seem agreed. A journal 
diametrically opposed to his views, the Archives du Christianisme, 
speaks of “the consideration justly enjoyed by his personal 
character,” his * ability, his popularity in the Church, where the 
warmth of his preaching (no doubt less to blame for errors put 
forth than for truths omitted) wasgreatly relished by alarge number 
of hearers, and the lively sympathies which he had drawn to him 
during sixteen years of ministry at Paris.” The report of an adverse 
Committee avows equally “sympathy for his person ” and “ esteem 
for his character and ability.” Out of three published volumes 
of sermons, besides ten published separately, not a passage is 
impugned. The nearest approach to an offence in the exer- 
cise of his ministerial functions which is charged against him 
is the having allowed the use of his pulpit to two brother 
ministers of the Reformed Church, rightly or wrongly reputed 
unorthodox ; and if indeed their sermons on the occasions re- 
ferred to are not even alleged to have given any scandal, this, 
with touching Christian charity it was remarked, only made the 
mischief greater. 

On the other hand, the Presbyteral Council, elected by uni- 
versal suffrage, and composed largely of laymen, includes many 
able and even admirable men,—nay, to use the truly French 
words of Pasteur Rognon, ‘even glory” (7. ¢., in the person of M. 
Guizot) “is not absent from it.” Nor is the sincerity of its 
action in the matter to be questioned. What lies, then, between 
this worthy minister and this worthy Council? That curse of 
curses, religious journalism. Not only are several of his colleagues 
connected with religious newspapers, but M. Coquerel is himself 
editor or proprietor of one called by the singularly ill-chosen 
name of “The Link” (Ze Lien), originally founded by his father, 
and in which he has himself written, he tells us, for sixteen years. 
This Lien has been the champion of the so-called “radical” party 
among the French Protestants. M. Coquerel has in it claimed 
to understand “ the questions of the ‘I'rinity, of original sin, ex- 
piation, inspiration, and other so-called fundamental dogmas, 
quite otherwis2 than the orthodox.” He has claimed not to 
see a divine authority in the ¢ext of Scripture. He has treated 
the question of the “supernatural birth of the Saviour” as a 
problem of subordinate importance, on the exact solution of which 
he is not yet fixed. He has praised highly the “ Life of Christ” 
of his “ dear and learned friend” M. Renan, and has termed him 
‘“* the only” [Roman] “ Catholic theologian.” 

Now, on perusing the report of the Committee appointed by 
the Council to consider the question of the suffragancy, it 


supported—always in his paper—a society called the “ Union 
Libérale,” which is alleged to have for its chief object to upset 
the Presbyteral Council; to have formed amongst his com- 
municants a society for the relief of the poor, which competes 
with the official ‘‘ diaconate” of the Church; to have preacheg 
a sermon which was in effect a protest against the last vote 
for the elections to the Presbyteral Council. Indeed, M, 
Mettetal, the reporter, naively complains that “it would be 
difficult to quote, amongst our deliberations or our acts, a 
measure of any importance which has not been, on his part or 
that of his paper, the object of more or less sharp criticism 
before the public.” Copious quotations from the Lien aye 
put forth, with scarcely a mention of any of those qualifications 
which any fair-dealing man would have carefully set forth, 
would have sought for even if they were not to be found, 
and which, as one discovers, were to a certain extent 
forthcoming. In short, this report is nothing more nor less, for 
all its moderation of language, than that horrible poisoning of 
justice at its fountain-head, the “‘ act of accusation ” ofthe Crown 
prosecutor in a French criminal trial. 

As partizan against partizan, no doubt M. Coquerel wins all 
the honours. He points out the unseemliness of entrusting the 
drawing up of the report to a personal antagonist, that of treat- 
ing him as a “suffragant” in opposition to the Presbyteral 
Council, so as to make of him “ an accused person who should 
have for judges his declared adversaries,” that of fishing out 
charges against him from newspaper articles only. He shows the 
absurdity of complaining of his mere criticisms of the acts 
of the Council, of saddling him with all the supposed ten- 
dencies of the ‘‘ Union Libérale” of which he is not evena 
member, of making a crime to him of having formed a chari- 
table society, such as various of his colleagues have done in 
like manner. But it is only as a partizan that he speaks. He 
blindly makes a present to his opponents of the noble title of 
“orthodox,” —right-thinking —whilst at the same time denying their 
orthodoxy ; sets himself up as a “ Liberal Christian,” counts 
heads in the Council between ‘orthodox ” and * liberal,” claims 
the rights of the liberal ‘* minority,” speaks, in the slang of 
the old French Chambers, of belonging himself to the “left 
centre,” whilst another of his friends is of the “left.” Nay, so 
anxious is he not to come to terms with his opponents, that after 
a¥owing his faith in ‘‘ the supernatural” he stops short, lest he 
should be drawn “into seeming more or less in agreement with 
you than I am.” 

Little is done by other members of the Council (one only 
excepted) to raise us into a higher region. M. Martin-Paschoud 
manfully and often successfully defeuds his “‘ suffragant,” but in 
the same spirit of sheer partizanship. M. ‘Théodore Vernes asks 
what can be thought of the doctrine of a man who opens his 
pulpit to a denier of “the supernatural?” Pasteur Vernes asks 
how the suffragancy can be renewed to a man who has said that 
he had not made up his mind as to the miraculous birth of Christ ? 
M. Guizot complains that in a sermon M. Coquerel has called the 
Socinians his “ brother Christians.” 

The one exception to all this wretched religious sword-play, the 
one expression of a true Church spirit, lies in the written speech 
of Pusteur Mortardon, who, whilst openly regretting that 
M. Coquerel should in his paper have rendered himself re- 
sponsible for the so-called ‘‘new school,” and urging that 
ministers should abstain from such partizanship, takes careful 
account of all those “ criticisms and reservations” which the 
report so carefully omits, seeks for M. Coquerel’s real views in 
a work of his called ‘‘ Christian Affirmation,” forming, in fact, 
his profession of faith, and insists upon the edification which he 
has afforded in his sermons to those who are most attached to 
the truths of the Gospel. Lastly, whilst regretting deeply that 





becomes evident that M. Coquerel was condemned, not as a 
minister but asa journalist ; not even asa mere journalist, but | 
as an opposition journalist. The Committee meets, deliberates, | 
reports, without ever once calling him before them. The draw- | 
ing up of an adverse report is actually forced, it would seem, upon 
a member who had been in repeated conflict with the person 
incriminated. M. Coquerel is charged with being a “ suffra- 
gant” in “open opposition and conflict with the Presbyteral 
Council to which he is subject.” He is found fault with for having 





* Communication du Conseil Presbytéral aux Fidéles sur le Non-renouvelle 

ta Suffragance de M. le Pasteur Athanase Coquerel, fils. ones ‘eign 
Le Conseil Presbytéral de ! Eglise Réformée de Paris et Athanase Coquer 

Eugéne Bersier, Pasteur. Paris: Dentu. ae oe 
L' Unité de la Foi, Sermon Préché le 6 Mars, 1864, dans le 7 zmple de l'Oratoire. P, 

L Rognon, l'un des Pasteurs de l'Eglise Réformé2 de Paris. Paris : Grassart, we 
Archives du Christianisme. 20 Avril, 1864. 


M. Coquerel shou!d have proclaimed the existence in the Church 
of a party of the majority, he stigmatizes with measured firm- 
ness the uncharitable accusations brought against his communi- 
cants’ association, and the making him responsible fora “ Liberal 
Union ” exclusively composed of laymen, and warns the Council 
against its tendency to pursue merely the triumph of an “ opinion.” 
M. Laffon de Ladébat declared that he entirely shared M. Mor- 
tardon’s views; and another wise man, who seems to have 
made up the minority with them, M. Beigbéder, declared that he 
attributed in great measure the present state of religious anta- 
gonism to the excitement produced by the newspapers. 

But M. Mortardon preaclied in the wilderness. So little of 
the sense of Christian unity was therein the Council, that in their 
address to the fuithful they clear their consciences by thanking 
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“god and our just and liberal institutions” that M. Coquerel is free 
to profess his opinions, and to gather round him those who share 
them.” Aye, one sect more, and the more the merrier! Fancy 
gt. Paul thanking God and Cesar Nero that the Corinthians 
were free to say “I am of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of 
Cephas, and I of Christ !” 

It is an evil day for the French Protestant Church when, as 
between a minister who not only has not felt his stomach rise 
against M. Renan’s flimsy and immoral! romance, but has taken 
pleasure in calling him his “ dear and learned friend,” dedicating 
to him his articles on the subjectewith the strangely chosen epi- 

aph “ Etiamsi omnes, ego non,”—the rash Apostle’s pledge, taken 
ouly to be broken,—and the body which has declined his further 
services, one is at a loss to say which side deserves least of our 
sympathy. But each will have, and has had, its reward. M. 
Coquerel junior will have consoled himself with the approval of 
the illustrious glorifier of religious humbug; the ultra-Protes- 
tants of the Presbyteral Council have earned for once the praise 
of the Monde and the rest of the Ultramontane press. 

From all which we may draw at least this negative conclusion, 
that little as we Englishmen may have ground to feel satisfied 
with the tribunals of our home or colonial Bishops, there is not 
a pin to choose in point of fair-dealing between them and an 
assembly elected by universal suffrage of the faithful. 


THE SHAKESPEARE GALLERY.* 
“Tue greater part,” said Sir Thomas Browne of mankind, 
‘‘ must be content to be as though they had never been,” and cer- 
tainly picture galleries are no exception to this dispiriting rule. 
Who of the present generation has so much as heard that there 
once was a Shakespeare Gallery in Pall Mall ? And yet the room, 
at least, still exists, and over the door of it every passer-by may 
still see the alto-relievo in which Bauks, R.A., has depicted the 
great poet sitting in a most uncomfortable posture, with Poetry 
on one side of him offering him a laurel wreath, which appa- 
rently he does not want, and Painting on the other lending 
her shoulder for his support, while she displays with the utmost 
freedom at once the beauty of her own bust and the skill of the 
eminent sculptor who designed her. Of the artists who were 
employed to paint the pictures how many of us ever saw an inch 
of the canvass which was covered by J. Downman, and William 
Hodges, and the Rev. William Peters, and Rigaud, and Tresham, 
and Wheatley? Yet we have passed silently by the names which 
aremarked out forcertainoblivion by theabsence of the letters R.A. 
Reynolds, indeed, is still great in Israel, and Romney counts 
numerous admirers, and Stothard lives by his illustration of 
Rogers's poems, and Hoppner by his portrait of Pitt; but what 
are Barry, and Fuseli, and Northcote, and Opie, and Smirke, and 
the Hamiltons, but sounds meaningless though familiar in our 
ears? Destiny will have her way. They, too, whom their own 
pencils could not save, will have to join the brave men who lived 
before Agamemnon, though they wanted neither a sacred poet to 
be illustrated nor even an eminent printseller to create a 
Shakespeare Gallery. Alderman Boydell was a remarkable 
man. When he first began business, he tells us, the whole 
commerce of prints consisted in igaporting engravings, mostly 
French, into this country. Impressed, however, with the idea 
that the genius of his own countrymen was equal to that of 
foreigners, he set about creating a school of engraving in Eng- 
land, and so successful were his exertions that in 1804 he was 
able to declare that the whole course of commerce was changed, 
that very few prints were imported, but that English prints were 
largely exported to Holland, Belgium, and Germany. As early 
as 1787 the Alderman was already rich, and probably like ail 
speculators sighing for new worlds to conquer. In this mood he 
went to a dinner party at Hampstead. ‘The tempter, in the form 
of a guest, asserted that the English were unequal to the pro- 
duction of any high-class historical pictures, and the Alderman 
answered him by forming the Shakespeare gillery. Nearly 100 
pictures in illustration of Shakespeare, by the principal painters 
of the day, were collected in a gallery built expressly for them in 
Pall Mall, at a cost considerably exceeding £100,000, and the 
engravers were set to work as fast as the pictures were finished. 
It was to the prints that the magnificent Alderman looked for 
profit ; the gallery of paintings he intended to bequeath to the 
nation. But the fame of Fuseli and the Rev. W. Peters, R.A., 
was not so to be perpetuated. Bonaparte’s Continental system 
put an end at once to the Alderman’s foreign trade and his 
income. The gallery was disposed of by lottery, and the winner, 
only a few months after Alderman Boydell’s death, in December, 


* The Shakespeare Gallery. A reproduction in tion of the Tercentenary 
Anniversary of the Poet's Birth, 1864, London: L. Booth, S, Ayling. 

















1804, put the pictures up to auction. They fetched rather more 
than £6,000. 

The two splendid volumes of prints in atlas folio were com- 
pleted by the Alderman’s nephew and partner in March, 1805, 
but, like the pictures which they represented, their size was 
against them, though, as we are bound to declare, not their size 
alone. The engravings were admirable, but people in general do 
not care for even a first-rate engraving of an indifferent picture. 
And the Shakespeare Gallery was well nigh forgotten until Mr. 
Ayling took advantage of the Shakespeare tercentenary to re- 
produce these once famous prints by photography in the 
beautiful volume before us. We think it deserves to succeed. In 
the first place, the photographs regarded as photographs are 
admirable—quite equal in clearness to the prints, and with a 
softness to which no engraving ever attains. Sometimes they 
look a little black in the shadows, as certainly is the photograph 
of Shakespeare's statue by Roubilliac in the hall of the British 
Museum which forms the frontispiece ; but we are bound to 
allow that we have not had anopportunity of putting photographs 
and prints side by side, so that the fault, if any, may well be the 
engraver’s. In the next place, whatever may be the shortcomings of 
the early historical painters of this country, they had unquestion- 
ably many great merits. They are, moreover, almost unrepresented 
in our public galleries, and one would probably fiod in London a 
specimen of any mediaval Italian limner of angular saints more 
easily than of half the artists who were fumous here fifty or sixty 
years ago. Reproduced on a small scale their faults of drawing and 
expression become less glaring, and though deprived of the 
charm of colour, which bas always been the strong point of our 
painters, the desigus of Fuseli have at least the merit of fancy, 
those of Opie, force, and of Romney, grace. Where the subject 
enabled them to confine themselves to a single figure the illus- 
trators attain to high excellence. It is worth while to compare 
Romney’s picture of Cassandra with his two laboured allegories 
of the infant Shakespeare, attended by Nature and the Passions, 
and nursed by Tragedy and Comedy. Not even the lovely 
face of Joy in the one and of Comedy in the other can atone for 
the exaggeration which in that day marked historical painting. 
With Cassandra he had got back to portrait painting, and, 
though as an illustration of the Cassandra of “ Troilus and Cres- 
sida” she should be more of a scold, and as a Trojan woman and 
patriot should show more passionate grief, the grace and dignity 
of the figure are worthy of the Grecian prophetess. So Westall, 
though sometimes happy in his compositions, as in the photo- 
graph (Ixvii.) of “ Wolsey’s Arrival at Leicester Abbey,” shines 
more in his ‘“‘ Lady Macbeth.” His “Imogen,” which concludes 
the series of the Shakespeare Gallery, is really an exquisite produc- 
tion; the feminine fear conquered by desperation with which she 
approaches the cave is most gracefully and naturally rendered ; 
and it alone of the whole series of pictures is still a popular 
print, which greets every beholder with the aspect of an old 
friend. It was also to be expected that the comic illustrations 
would be better than the serious, and generally they are so. 
Hogarth is a purely British painter. ‘Thus Sir Robert Smirke is 
better employed over “ Slender,” or “ Elbow and Froth,” or “ Dog- 
berry and Verges,” than over the “‘ Seven Ages of Man ;” and we 
should wonder more that the Rev. W. Peters, R.A., was so com- 
pletely forgotten if we had his “ Merry Wives” and his “ Beatrice, 
without the “ Qie2n Catherine Scolding Wolsey,” or the “Cranmer 
Prophesying of the Glory of Queen Bess.” On the whole, we can- 
not say that the public was wrong in not admiring our early his- 
torical painters. For unintentional humour we know nothing 
better than Graham's ‘‘ Othello and Desdemona” in this series 
(Ixxxviii.) Desdemona lies on her bed in the attitude and with 
the smirk on her face of Poussin’s sleeping nymph, while Othello, 
if more moral, less dignified than Silenus, is running in with a 
modern bedroom-candlestick, for all the world like a black foot- 
man with an alarm of fire; but people will not buy unintentional 
humour. It was, however, through extravagance, and blunder- 
ing, and bad drawing that the English school was destined to 
struggle to the light, and he who desires to study the history of 
composition in this country will find this volume of Mr. Ayling’s 
invaluable. And whatever may have been the case with poor 
Alderman Boydell’s costly engravings, he will obtain here far 
more than his money’s worth even in pure beauty. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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On the Conservation of Ancient Architectural Monuments and Remains. 
By G. G. Scott, R.A. (John Henry and James Parker. )}—After a few 
practical remarks on the necessity of constant watchfuless to prevent 
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the decay of ruined buildings in such a climate as ours, and as to the 
best means of guarding against the effects of damp and time, the 
author proceeds to consider the ravages which have been and are 
being caused by the over-restoration of buildings still in use, such as 
cathedrals and churches. His great principle is “to preserve the 
greatest possible amount of ancient work intact ;” always to make the 
new work an exact copy of the old, but never to try to make it look old 
or to furbish up the old so as to make it look new. If things go on as 
they are going there will soon not be an ancient building either in 
England or France. The idea of the architects seems to be that they are 
to pull down the old building and put up a nineteenth-century copy of 
it instead. In France the system is carried out more ruthlessly than 
in England, though perhaps the new copies are generally better, copies 
than ours are. But the result is always the same,—a caput mortuum, 
from which almost all historical interest and all venerableness are 
for ever divorced. We wish Mr. Scott’s pamphlet may be read by every 
educated man in this country. 
Barbara Home. By Margaret Blount. Three vols, (John Maxwell and 
Co.)—The opening scenes of this book are so well executed that the 
reader’s disappointment is great when it degenerates into an ordinary 
sensation novel. Perhaps the fact that the first scene is the death-bed 
of Barbara’s peasant lover, whom she jilted for a captain of horse, 
might have warned one; but it is written in good feeling and good 
taste. The sketch, too, of Miss Morton, the captain’s aunt and 
Barbara’s mistress, is very quaint and natural. The selfish, good- 
natured, strong-minded, old lady, when her protggée returns from her 
lover’s death-bed, proceeds to question her, ‘‘ Did you ever see any one 
die before ?”— No, Ma’am.”—*“ Well now,” putting her head on one 
side like an inquisitive bird, “on the whole, how has it affected you?” 
But the promise of the opening is soon belied, An elopement, a mock 
marriage, desertion, revenge, passionate love, one murder plotted 
and another executed, follow each other in quick succession, and each 
incident is more wildly improbable than the last. Not long ago, if one 
took up a lady’s novel, one would generally reckon on a well-constructed 
story, dealing with domestic incidents of which the interest was real, 
even if a little exaggerated; but since Miss Braddon has made crime 
fashionable, the gentle writers will handle subjects they don’t under- 
stand, cannot touch without making a thousand blunders, and where 
their delicate perception of the motives which prompt the trifling 
actions of every-day domestic life is absolutely useless to them. 
Miscegenation: the Theory of the Blending of the Races Applied to 
the American White Man and Negro. Reprinted from the New York 
edition. (Triibner and Co.)—So far as the author contends for the 
right of the black man to perfect equality with the white before the 
law we entirely sympathize with him; but even if he be right in con- 
tending that the negro race is naturally equal to the European, we can 
scarcely subscribe to the propositions on which he grounds his opinion. 
Do “the teachings of physiology settle the question that all the tribes 
which inhabit the earth were originally derived from one type?” Has 
‘the equality of the black with the white under the same advantages 
of education and position ” been “ proved conclusively ?” Mixed races 
probably are generally superior to unmixed. But is the German race on 
that account superior to the Scandinavian? Certainly the predomi- 
nating influence of Piedmont in Italy is not due to their being a more 
hybrid race than the Sicilian or Neapolitan, the Sicilian being per- 
haps the most mixed race in Europe. Nor can we think that the 
superiority of the South to the North in the present war is due to the 
improvement worked in the Southern white by his association with the 
black, but rather prefer to attribute it to the abilities of Mr. Davis and 
General Lee. Ina word, we doubt the author's facts, and think his 
reasoning extravagant and sometimes, as in Chapter XIV., repulsive. 
His conclusion is sound enough, but may be arrived at by a much more 


ontirely agree with those sanctioned by the wide-ranging ‘experience of 
Mr. Jaques. Still, if he might venture to indicate a scruple, dogs Mr, 
Jaques quite do justice to “ Tight Croquet?’ 

Military Ends and Moral Means. By Col. J. J. Graham. (Smi 
Elder, and Co.)-—-Colonel Graham has produced a book which is extremely 
well worth reading, yet not a good book, His subject is not very well 
defined by the title, which should rather be ‘‘ Moral Means to the Attain. 
ment of Military Ends,” the word moral being used as the opposite, not 
of “immoral,” but of “physical.” Thus he discusses the variogg 
methods by which officers may attain moral ascendancy over their mep 
and allots separate chapters to qnilitary eloquence and the effect ot 
music. Perhaps the long and valuable chapter on stratagems illustrates 
better than any other the merits and defects of the author. It 
makes the slightest effort to distinguish between stratagems which arg 
morally blameable or the reverse, but merely enumerates all the remark. 
able instances of contrivances to surprise or deceive an enemy with 
which the author’s reading has acquainted him. This reading hag 
been very wide, but it would seem as if Colonel Graham had simply 
entered every instance of a stratagem he met with in books in his note. 
book under one of five different heads, and then had printed the cop. 
tents of his note-book. His examples drawn from modern, mediay 
classical, and Biblical history, are all jumbled up together without 
chronological or indeed any arrangement. Thus the work is rather g 
collection of valuable materials than a book—a pile of ore, not smelted 
metal. 

The Phenomena of Hybridity in the Genus Homo. Dy Dr. Paul Broea, 
Edited by G. Carter Blake, F.G.S. (Longman and Co.)—The word 
“edited” includes, as we learn from the preface, translation, but we 
do not wonder that the secretary of the London Anthropological Society 
should have shrunk from stating that he had translated the work of 
the secretary of the similar society at Paris. When did “ viability” ana 
“viable” become English words? Or how is it possible to justify such 
constructions as the following? ‘“ Many have avoided to divide” 
(p. 11); ‘“ Many have committed the error to accept” (p. 12); “ After 
having succeeded to establish” (p. 13); “They believed to have 
found” (p. 62). In the face of such faults as these it is impossible to 
congratulate the Anthropological Society on its choice of an editor, or 
the author of the book on the elegance of its English dress, It is, how- 
ever, a proof of the impartiality of the Society that they have selected 
it for publication, for Dr. Broca, though a “ polygenist,” is decidedly 
opposed to slavery,—a pet crotchet with the “ Anthropological” body, 
All Dr. Broca contends for is that human hybrids are not all perfectly 
fertile inter se; some crossings of different human species are fertile, 
others are not; and that, if they were, it would not prove that the 
different human species are all descended from common ancestors, 
This, we think, is true, but the second proposition is not proved by show- 
ing that “crossings between animals of incontestably different species,” 
as dogs and wolves, goats and sheep, camels and dromedaries, hares 
and rabbits, are perfectly fertile. For why may not these animals 
have had common ancestors? The fact seems to be that the phe- 
nomena of hybridity, as at present ascertained, establish nothing what- 
ever either for the monogenist or polygenist,—neither prove nor dis- 
prove the theory that all the species of a genus are descended from 
one pair of ancestors. By the bye, the confusion in the use of the 
words genus and species exceeds even the usual measure of confusion, 
but whether that is due to the author or translator we are not able to say. 
Selections from the Letters of Caroline Frances Cornwallis. (Trubner 
and Co,)—This accomplished lady is chiefly known as the author ofa 
series of essays entitled “Small Books on Great Subjects.” Why the 
first of these only is republished here we are at a loss to imagine, for it 
is by no means the ablest of them, nor do we think the author's reputa- 
tion will be enhanced by the publication of her poems. It is not a merit 
that the volume is in this way swollen into a bulky octavo, The letters 





simple process, 

The Fisherman's Magazine. Nos.1. and II. April and May. Edited 
by Cholmondeley Pennell. (Chapman and Hall.)—Fishermen are no 
longer to be “the only opulent and powerful body in the kingdom 
dependent on charity for their literature.” Ordinary sporting journals 


| 


” 


| 
give them neither space enough nor attention enough, so they have are descriptive, but though good they cannot be said to shine. 


started a special organ, Mr. Pennell is 
a host in himself as editor. 
text in conveying clear ideas as to the shape of, hooks and the form of | 
flies. Careful papers on pike-fishing form the most noticeable feature | 
of these numbers, but the editor does not confine his magazine to 
merely practical subjects; the fishery laws, pisciculture at home and 
abroad, and the pollution of rivers, each forms the subject of an in- 


Certainly it commences well. 


And excellent illustrations assist the letter | Miss Cornwallis seems to us to fall, as it were, between two stools. 


lighter efforts want the characteristic merits of woman’s writing. 
| proof of what may be effected in spite of permanent ill-health this 
book is, however, remarkable. 


themselves are those of a clever, sensible woman, but rather b/ue, who 
seems to have combined liberal views on the subject of Biblical inspiration 
with Tory politics and the advocacy of the right of a married woman not 
to be merged in the existence of her husband. The letters from Italy 


Des- 
criptive letter-writing is the forte of women. Critically estimated 
Her 
| solid writings are not quite equal to jirst-rate man’s writing. Her 
Asa 


Miss Cornwallis died in January, 1858. 
Work and Play. By Horace Bushnell, D.D. (Alexander Strahan 





teresting and intelligent article. 

Croquet. By John Jaques. (Jaques and Son. Longman and Co,)— 
“ This noble pastime” has sprung into such sudden popularity that we 
regret to say that people are inventing rules of their own, and its unity 
is in serious danger. 
giver of the lovers of croquet, His code is clear and sensible, and the 
pictures show that he quite appreciates the peculiar merit of the game,— 


that it compels the fair owner of a well-turned ancle to disclose it to the 


delighted eyes of admiring mortals. Perhaps the writer of this notice 
may be allowed to express the satisfaction which he feels at finding 
that the principles of croquet in which he has been educated almost 


Mr. Jaques is ambitious of becoming the law- | 


and Co.)—Eight lectures bound into a volume and called ‘“‘ Work and 
Play ” because the first essay is on that subject. The author had much 
better have named his book, after the very happy description he gives 
of his second essay, “Secular Sermons.” How far they were made 
endurable by a happy delivery we know not, As essays they are 
decidedly tedious, and show nothing but a remarkable knack of talking 
fluently round a subject. Nor does it increase the reader’s faith in Dr 
Bushnell to find that he imagines that the Hanseatic League consisted 
| of “ the four commercial cities” of Germany—probably meaning free 
| cities, and even then being quite inaccurate—and also that ‘ the noble 
| Rienzi perished a martyr to liberty ” in the Inquisition at Avignon. 
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In Spa 
this 


the translatio’ 
narra 


« Travels’ 


translation. 


in. By Hans Christian Andersen. Translated by Mrs. Bushby. 
icbard Bentley.)—We have not had any opportunity of comparing 
translation with the Danish original, but Mrs. Bushby has produced 
, volume of very easy idiomatic English. Its weak point is, of course, 
n of the verses, with which Andersen tesselates his prose 
tive; but it is next to hopeless to attempt to preserve their happy 
numbers and simple humour or pathos. For our estimate of the 
» we must refer our readers to the Spectator of the 20th of 
February last, where will be found an elaborate notice of the German 


The Life of Arthur Duke of Wellington. The People’s Edition. By 


the Rey. G. R. Gleig. 





(Longman and Co,)—We think this edition of 


Mr. Gleig’s life of the Duke much better than the original two 
volumes. They were rather a history of the Duke’s military and poli- 
tical achievements, which the writer was not specially qualified to 
estimate. This is a personal history of our great general, and only 
touches on politics and strategy so far as is absolutely necessary, and 
that is just what Mr. Gleig does well, 
matter, and does not conceal the great man’s foibles, of which it seems 
irritability was the chief. 
Duke better, to realize that he was only a man, and yet to have lost no 
particle of our reverence for him. Cana biography have higher praise ? 


The book contains much new 


After reading it, one seems to know the 








———_— 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 

tion and School, by the Rev. Edward Thring, 

woe itemillan and Co.)—Frederick Rivers, Indepen- 

dent Parson, by Florence Williamson (Williams and 

\.—Results of the Irish Census, by the Rev. A. 

LLD. (Rivington.)—The Earth's Crust, by David 


page (Williarn Nimmo).—Our House and Garden, by 
Cuthbert W. Johnson (William Ridgway).—The Potent, 


e Macdonald. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—The 
by ery Common Sense, by Robert Brown. (Jackson, 
Walford, and Co.)—Not Dead Yet, by J. C. Jeaffreson, in 
3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) — Blythe House, by 
*R, F. H.” (Virtue Brothers.) —The Utilization of 
Miuute Life, by Dr. J. L. Phipson (Groombridge and 
Sons).—Boethius De Consolatione Philosophie, by the 
Rev. Samuel Fox (H. G. Bobn).—Three Months in an 
English Monastery, by Charles Walker( Murray and Co.) 
=The Collected Writings of Edward Irving, Vol. II., by 
the Rev. G. Carlyle, M.A. (Strahan and Co.)—The 
Salmon, by Alexander Russell (Edmonston and Douglas). 
—The Syntax and Synonyms of the Greek Testament, by 
William Webster, M.A. (Rivington).—Rambles in Search 
of Flowerless Plants, by Margaret Plues (Houlston and 
Wright)—Calendar of State Papers—Domestic, by John 
Bruce, Esq. (Longman, Green, and Co.)—Too Strange 
Not to be True, in 3 vols., by Lady Georgiana Fullerton 
(Richard Bentley)—History of the Reformation in 
Europe, Vol. I1!., by J. H.Merle d'Aubigné, B.D. (Long- 
man, Green, and Co.)—Kclogues and Monodramas, by 
William Lancaster (Macmillau aud Co.) 








“ The greatest preacher the world has seen since apostolic 
times."—BLACKWOOD's MaGazine. 


Now ready, Vols. I. and II. of the 


COLLECTED WRITINGS 
EDWARD IRVING. 


EpITEeD BY HIs NEPHEW, 


THE REV. G. CARLYLE, 


To be completed in 5 vols. demy 8vo., 
Price 12s. each. 


M.A., 








VOLUME T. 


ON the WORD of GOD. 
ON the PARABLE of the SOWER. 
ON the BOOK of PSALMS. 
MISSIONARIES after the APOSTOLICAL SCHOOL. 
AN ORDINATION CHARGE. 
SKETCH of the CHURCH of SCOTLAND before the 
REFORMATION. 
NOTES on the STANDARDS of the CHURCH of 
SCOTLAND. 

VOLUME IL. 
ON the LIFE of JOHN the BAPTIST. 
ON the TEMPTATIONS of OUR LORD. 
HOMILIES on BAPTISM. 
HOMILIES on the LORD'S SUPPER. 





SATURDAY Review. 
“Trving almost alone among recent men, lived his 
sermons and preached his life. His words, more than 
those of any other modern speaker, were ‘life passed 





through the fire of thought.’ He said out his inmost 
heart; end this it is that makes his writings read like a 
ee and ideal biography. Very gladly, therefore, 

lo we welcome the promise of these volumes. The first 
is, and the rest, we fancy, will be, the Edward Irving of 


Mrs. Oliphant’s Life all over.” 

EnGiisu CHurcHMAN. 

“It was time that one who cannot be forgotten should 

ssome worthy monument; and nothing more fit- 

ting could be built up fur him than these memorials of 

his genius.” 

PaTRIOT. 

“Trving’s writings are of inestimable value; they are 

the noble contributions to the thought and goodness of 

his generation, of a great, gifted, and godly soul.” 
READER. 

“Even those who care little about the progress of 

theology must be struck by the great moral and intel- 

lect quality of Irving's preaching. Finer specimens 

of pulpit oratory are scarcely to be found anywhere.” 





*,* About half of this collection will consist 
of Essays and Discourses, now printed for the 





t time. 
Srrawan and Co., 32 Ludgate hill. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY _  yv. 

mA. COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
agents in the principal towns in England; or whole- 

y maghe 8 ae — Haymarket.—Observe 
seal, pil and cork bran “ Ki : 

LL Whisky, > ded “ Kinahan’s 











THE GENERAL CONTRACT 
COMPANY (LIMITED). 

Tneorporated under the Companies’ Act of 1862. 
Capital £1,000,000, in 40,000 Shares of £25 each, with 
power to increase. 

First issue 20,000 Shares. 

Deposit on application £1 per share, and on allotment 
£4 per share. 

Subsequent calls to be at interva!s of not less than three 
months, and not to exceed £2 10s. each. 
Drrecrors. 

CHAIRMAN—Daniel Gooch, Ksq., C.E , Paddington. 
R. N. Fowler, Esq. (Dimsdale and Co.), Bankers, London. 
R. Michell, Esq., Notting hill, London, Director of the 

Great Western Railway. 

John Ravenbill, Esq., Banker, Ashton, Heytesbury. 
T. P. Pocock, Esq. (Messrs. Pocock and Rawlings), 

Lothbury and Chippenham. 

Guinnett Tyler, Esq., Clifton, Bristol, Director of the 

Bristol and South Wales Union Railway. 

Jobn ~ tom Jones, Esq., Merchant and Shipowner, 

Bristol. 

Mark Whitwill, Esq., Merchant and Shipowner, Bristol. 
GENERAL MANAGER. 
Rowland Brotherhood, Esq., Chippenham. 
ENGINBER. 
R. J, Ward, Esq., Victoria street, Westminster. 
SoLiciTors. 
Messrs. Tanqueray, Willaume, and Hanbury, 34 New 

Broad street. 

Messrs. Goldney, Keary, and Co., Chippenham. 
BANKERS. 

Messrs. Dimsdale, Drewett, Fowler, and Barnard, Lendon. 

Sir William Miles, Bart., and Co.. Bristol Bank, Bristol. 

The North Wilts Banking Company, Chippenham, 

Melksham, &c. 

The Gloucestershire Banking Company, Gloucester, 

Tewkesbury, &c. 

The A!liance Bank, Manchester. 
BROKERS. 

London—Messrs. Joshua Hutebinson and Sons, 

Bristol—George Squier Bryant, Esq. 

Liverpool—Messrs. ‘Taunton and Co. 

Manuchester—Messrs. Gorton Brothers aud Pooley. 

AUDITORS. 
Messrs. Harding, Pullein, and Co., London. 
For the West of England—Messrs. Barnard, Thomas, 
and Co., Bristol. 
Temporary Orices—South Sea House, Threadneedle 
street, London. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

This Company has been constituted for the purpose of 
undertaking the construction, maintenance, and working 
of railways, the manufacture of railway plant and rolling 
stock for sale or hire, reclaiming lands, the construction 
of reservoirs, roads, bridges, docks, harbours, piers, 
breakwaters, drainage, water, and other public works, 
both English and foreign. 

The Company have arranged, on very favourable 
terms, with the eminent contractor Mr. Rowlond 
Brotherhood, who has for many years carried on a large 
and lucrative trade, and agrees to transfer the whole of 
his business to the Company, including his freehold 
works, situated at the Great Western railway station, 
Chippeuham, with all its complete machinery, stock, 
and tools,as well as the plant and interest in railway 
and other contracts now in hand. 

A large number of Shares have already been applied for. 

In the event of no allotment being made, the deposits 
will be returned in full. Should a less number of Shares 
be allottel than are applied for, the deposits will be 
made available towards payment on allotment, and the 
balance, if any, returned to the applicant. 

Applications to be made to the London Financial 
Association (Limited), South Sea House, Threadneedle 
street; the Imperial Financial Company (Limited), Finch 
lane; or to the brokers. 

Full Prospectuses «nd forms of applicaiion for shares 
may also be obtained at the several banks or their 
branches. 

The memorandum and Articles of Association may be 
inspected at the offices of the solicitors to the Company. 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
j HITE’'S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention iu the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 

uisite sesisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
»>AD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Mauufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s.. 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s, 6d.; postage, 
ls. Double ditto, 31s. 6d. 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 
ls. 8d. Umbilical ditto, 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 
ls.10d. Post-office orders to be made payable to John 
White, Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 

4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each; postage, 6d, 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 223 Piccadilly, London. 


I ECEIPT STAMP DUTY.— 
. ACKNOWLEDGMENTS by POST of BILLS 
of EXCHANGE, PROMISSORY NOTES, &c.—The 
Board of Inland Revenue have been informed, that 
many persons receiving payments by Bills of Exchange 
or Promissory Notes, are in the habit of seuding letters 
of acknowledgment withouta receipt stamp. 

_ The Board desire to remind all persons having ocea- 
sion to make such acknowledgments, that the exemp- 
tion in favour of “letters by the General Post acknow- 
ledging the safe arrival of any bills of exchange, pro- 
missory notes, or other securities for money,” has been 
repealed by an Act passed in 1854, and that under the 
existing law, not only do the persons sending such 
letters without a receipt stamp incur a penalty of £10 
in respect of each, but the acknowledgments the mselves 
are altogether invalid as evidence of payment. 

T. SARGENT, 

Inland Revenue, Somerset House, 1st June, 1804. 


For BOOKS for CHILDREN. 
MILY FAITHFULL 
The “ Victoria Press,” 

For the Employment of Women, 
14 Princes street, Hanover square. 


J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to 

e the Queen and Royal Family. Gentlemen's 
fashionable attire, the best at moderate prices. Water- 
proof Tweed Overcoats, for dust or rain, One Guinea; 
Melton Cloth, &e., Two Guineas; Negligé Suits of the 
Nicoll Cheviot, for rough or country wear, Two Guineas, 
H. J. and D. Nicoll, 114, 116, 118, and 120 Regent 
street, W.; 22 Coruhill, E.C.; and 10 Mosley street, 
Manchester. 


N ORSON’S PEPSINE WINE isa 
perfectly palatable form for administering the 
popular remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. Monson and Son, 19 and 46 
Southampton row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 3s., 
5s.,and 10s, each, Pepsine Lozenges in boxes at 2s. 6d. 
and 4s, 6d. each. 








TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
ENUINE MUSTARD.—Dr. Hassatr, 


having subjected this Mustard to a rigorous 
mier pical ination and chemical analysis, re- 
ports that it contains the three essential properties of 
good mustard, viz., 
PURITY, PUNGENCY, AND DELICATE 
FLAVOUR. 
See that each Package bears their Trade Mark, the 
* Prize Ox,” and Dr. Hassall’s Report. 

Sold by all Grocers, &c., throughout the kingdom. 

Taytor Brotrners, Brick lane, and Wentworth 
street, London, N.E. 


URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
&e., and Table Delicacies of the highest quality, 
pure and wholesome. See Lancet and Dr, Hassall’s 
Report. 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen 
Soho square, London. 
May be obtained from all Grocers and Oilmen. 











Now ready, Third Edition, price 3s, 6d. 


EALTH and BEAUTY; or, Woman 

and her Clothing considered in relation to the 

physiological laws of the Human Body, By Madame R. 
A. CAPLIN, 

“Every mother ought to possess it.”"—Morning 
Advertiser. 

“Ttis a book that should be in every family wherever 
there are children to nurse, or ladies o dress." — Morning 
Star. 

“May be profitably read by both 
daughters.” —Sunday Times. 

London: Kent and Co., Paternoster row. 


ROLAPSUS ANI and PILES.— 
BAILEY's IMPROVED APPARATUS for Pro- 
lapsus Ani and Piles is extremely light, easily adapted, 
and admitted to be the most effectual instrument used 
for the relief of these complaints —W. H. BAILEY 
aud SON, 418 Oxford street, London. 


mother and 








NDIGESTION. — MORSON’S PEP- 
SINE WINE is a perfectly palatable form for ad- 
ministering this popular remedy for weak digestion. 
Mauufactured by T. MORSON and SON, Nos. 19 and 46 
Southampton row, Russell square, W.C., in botiles at 3s., 
5s., and 10s.each. Pepsine Lozenges in boxes at 2s. 6d. 
and 4s. 6d. each. 





ALVEO PED E S 
TENDER FEET. 


A sure Remedy is ANGUS SLEIGH’S *SALVEO 
PEDES.” 
Sold by Chemists, Patent Medicine Vendors, and Per- 


fumers, in half-botiles, 1s. 6d, and bottles, 2s. 6d. each ; 
wholesale of A. Sleigh, 13 Litue Britain, E.C, 
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er +s 2 PAR K, 
HANTS. 
The Rev. T. GWYNN, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford 
(late Assistant- Master of Marlborough College), 
RECEIVES PUPILS into his house from the ages of 
eight to fifteen years, and prepares them specially for 
Marlborough College, and generally for the other Public 
Schools. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Rev. G. G. 
Bradley, Master of Marlborough College; the Rev. C. 
R. Conybeare, Itchenstoke Vicarage, Alr.sford, Hants 
(late Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford); 
the Rey. F. V. Thornton, South Hill Rectory, Calling- 
ton, Cornwall, 
Inclusive Terms, Sixty Guineas per annum. 
Address Rey. T. GWYNN, Candover Park, Michel- 
dever Station. 





Will shortly close. 


GYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 
Now on view, ‘CROMWELL with His FAMILY,” 
painted by Charles Lucy. Open from Ten till Five. Will 
shortly close. 


GYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 
4 Now on view, Selous’ Great Picture of “The 
CRUCIFIXION” (16 feet by 10) containing 300 figures, 
the City of ancient Jerusalem, with its Temples, Palaces, 
and Public Buildings, the Mount of Olives, and the 
scenery round about. Mr. John Kowden’s DESCRIP- 
TIVE LECTURE at Twelve, Two, and Four daily. Open 
from Ten till Five. Will shortly close. 


GYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. 
P Now on view, Carl Werner’s Thirty Original 
Drawings of “ JERUSALEM, BETHLEHEM, and the 
HOLY PLACES.” Open from Ten till Five. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.— 
The ELEVENTH ANNUAI, EXHIBITION of 
PICTURES, the contributions of Artists of the French 
and Flemish Schools,is NOW OPEN.—Admicsion, 1;.; 
catalogue, 6d. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 
Patron, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

Daily at 4 and 9, Mr. George Buckland’s now 
Romautic and Musical Entertainment of Amy Robsart, 
Queen Elizabeth, aud the Pageant of Kenilworth. The 
tragic death of Amy Robsart, the tubleau of Queen 
Elizabeth receiving Shakespeare's works, are shown, with 
the Ghost apparatus (John Henry Pe; per and Henry 
Dircks, joint inventors), Professor Pepper's New Giost 
Lecture daily at quarter to 3 and quarter to 8 Admis- 
sion to the whole, ls, Open 12 to 5, and 7 to10, Saturday 
Morning, 2s. Cd. 


N ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
J St. James’s Hall—ERNSI'S’' CONCERT on Mon- 
day Evening next, June 6, under the immediate patron- 
age of H.R H. the Princess of Wales. Pianofir.e, Mr. 
Chas. Halle; Violin, Herr Joachim and M. Wieuiawski ; 
Violoncello, Signor Piatti ; Vocalists, Mesdames Lischi- 
iztky and Meyer-Dustman; and Mr. Sims Reeves. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Benedict. 

Tickets and programmes at Chappell and Cos., 50 New 
Bond street. 


HOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION.— 
The TENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY is now cpen from 10 till 
6, at the Gallery, 48 Pall Mall. Admission, ls. ; catalogue, 























B ATHS and TOILET WARE.— 
WILIIAM 8. BURTON has ONE LARGE 
SHOW ROOM devoted exclusively to the Display of 
BATHS and TOILET WARE. The stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and mcst varied ever sub- 
Mitted to the public, and marked at prices propor- 
tionate with those that have tended to make his estab- 
lishment the most distinguished in this country. Porta- 
ble Showerr, 7s. 6d.; Pillar Showers, £3 to £5 12s.; 
Nursery, 15s. to 32s.; Sponging, 9s. 6d. to 32s. ; Hip, 
182. 8d. to 81s. 6d. A large assortment of Gas Furnace, 
Hot and Cold, Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower- 
Vaths, Toilet Ware in great variety, from 15s. 6d. to 
45s, the set of three, 


fPHE BEST SHOW of IRON BED- 
SIEADS in the KINGDOM jis WILLIAM S§S. 
BURTON'S. He has FOUR LARGE ROOMS devoted 
to the exclusive show of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and 
Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bedding and Bed- 
hangings. Portable Folding Bedsteads, from IL1s.; 
Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with Dovetail joints and 
patent sacking, from 14s. 6d. each; and Cots, from 
15s. 6d. exch; handsome Ornamental Iron and Brass 
Bedsterds, in great variety, from £2 13s. 6d. to £20. 


V JILLIAM §S. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H, the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contsins upwards 
of 500 Lllustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterl- 
ing Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silverand Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Finders, Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxfordstreet, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3,and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5,and 6 Perry's place; and 1 New- 
man yard, London. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 
RYANT and MAY’S PATENT 
SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, 
aud CIGAR LIGHTS, ignite only on the Box. 

These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither 
phosphoius nor sulphur, are not poisonous, and, ignit- 
ing only on the box, afford to life and property great 
protection against accidental fires, 

Whitechapel road, London, E. 
Observe the Trade Mark—an Ark. 





A Variety of 


ee 


Diners: a la Russe, 





New Designs in 


SILVER PLATE AND SILVER GILT DINNER SERVICEs 
FOR THE SEASON 1864 
May be seen at 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, Silversmiths, 
LONDON BRIDGE, and 222 REGENT STREET, W. 





MANUFACTORY AT SHEFFIELD. ESLABLISHED A.D. 1810. 





SECOND-HAND PLATE PURCHASED OR EXCHANGED, 








HIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS. 
“Need only be known to be appreciated.”—EZra. 
“The most perfect-fitting shirt made.”—Observer. 
Six very superior quality for 45s. Price-lists and in- 

structions for self-meusurement post free. 
Patentees, R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.C. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.RH. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


GC LENFIELD STARCH. 
\ J AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 

THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 

THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 

WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow, and London. 


REAL SEA BATH in Your Own Room 
by using TIDMAN’S SEA SALT. This article, ex- 
tracted from the ‘foaming billows,” is a boon to all who 
would enjoy the invigorating effects of a sea bath in the 
comfortable seclusion of an apartment. Its daily use is 
productive of immense benefit in cases of rheumatism, 
debility, weakness of the iimbs, sprains, &c. Sold by 
Chemists everywhere in bags containing 7:b., 141b., 281b., 
and upwards. 
TipMaN and Son, 10 Wormwood street, London, E.C. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORKMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, Moperatrok Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Sraruerres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 

OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 














SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights,and Mantel-piece Lustres, fur Gas 

aud Candles, Table Glass, &c. 

Glass Dinuer Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 

Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English aud Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
Broad street. Established 1507. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS' : 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 

is prepared solely by Lea and Perxins. 
The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Prgains’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERKINS’ SAUCE, 
*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BaRcLay and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally, 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 

MAGNESIA has been during twenty-live years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children, It is 
prepared, in a@ state of periect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNE FORD and Cvu.,172 New Bond street, 
London ; and sold by allrespectable Chemiststhroughout 
the world. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.— Wrongs made 

Right.—Every day that any bodily sutfering is 
perMitted tu contunue renders it more ce:tain to become 
chronic or dangerous. Holloway’s puritying, covling, 
and strengthening Piils are well adapied fur auy irregu- 
larity of the humau body, aud shoulu be takea when the 
stomach is disordered, the liver deranged, tue kidueys 
inactive, the bowels turpid, or the brain muddied. With 
this medicine every invalid cau cure himself, aud those 
who are weak aud intirm through impertect aigesuon 
may make themselves stout and stroug by Holioway’s 
excelient Pills. A few doses of them usually mitigate 
the most painful symptoms Caused by undigested food, 
from which they thoroughly free the alimeutary canal, 











es 
SPECIAL NOTICE, 


E,. ..%°8 £8, amt $0 ns 
e Establishments will be closed on Friday next, the 
10th inst., and Re-opened as usual on Saturday evening 
the 11th inst., at half-past 7 o’cluck. ‘ 
E. MOSES and SON, 
Ready-mnade and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, 
Woollen Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Bootand ° 
Shoe Makers, aud General Outtitterz. 
London Houses : 

154, 155, 156, 157 Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, a9 
Aldgate ; 506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1,9, 3 Hart 
street; 137, 138 Tottenham Court road; 283 Euston 
road, 
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LIGHTEST ARTICLES for 
SUMMER WEAR. 
THRESHER'S INDIA GAUZE WAISTCOATS. 
THRESHER'S INDIA TWEED SUIIs, 
THRESHER’'S KASHMIR SHIRTS. 
Sold only by Teresmer and GLENNy, 152 Strang 
next door to Somerset House. : 
N.B.—Lists of prices on application. 


mwo PRIZE MEDALS— 
JENNER and KNEWSTUB'SS ten guinea best mo. 
rocco or russia silver-titted Ladies’ dressing and writing 
bag. Gentlemen's ditto. The ten guinea silver-titted 
Ladies’ dressing-case in Coromandel or Wainat, The 
guinea Tourist’s writing-case. The one guiuea travelling 
bag. The guinea dressing-case. 
At the Manufacturers’, JENNER and KNEWSTUB, 
33 St. James's street, aud 66 and 69 Jermyu street. 


N R. HOWARD, SURGEON. 

DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPILON OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures, 
They so periectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguisued from the originals by the closest observer; 
they will never cliange colour or decay, and will be found 
superior toany teeth ever before used. ‘his method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera. 
tion, aud will supportaud preserve teeth tuatare loose, and 
is guaranteed to restore articulativn and masticauon, 
Decayed tee.h stopped aud reudered sound and useful in 
masucation. 

52 Fleet street. —At home from 10 till 5. 


‘Peeen—-me. EPHRAIM MOSELY’S 
INVENTION .—Secured by Letters Patent, Decem- 
ber, Loi2.— AK LIVICIAL TEETH, to last a lifevime, are 
made and fittedin a tew hours, withvut pain Or extrac- 
tion, vn chemically prepared Ludia-ruvber, the colvur of 
the gums, to which they are self-adhering; no wires or 
fusteniugs required ; they defy detection, and afford an 
amoOuut of cowfort unattainavie by the use of any other 
materia'. Cvulsultatious free.—9 Grosveuor street, Gros- 
veuor square. 
No counection with any one of the same name. 














\ R. ESKELL’S NEW WORK on the 
a TEETH.—Second edition, corrected and revised, 
free ior seven stamps. ‘Lo be bad of all buoksellers, and 
of the Author, 8 Grosvenor street, Bund street, W. 
“The cave and attention of the teeth is a duty we owe 
to ourseives und to society, ant we cannot do beiter 
than recommend for general perusal Mr. Eskell’'s 
Treatise, which is as useful as it is uopreteudiug.”"— 
Telegraph, June, 20, 1861. 


T= rH & PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 

Messrs. LEWLN MOSELY and SONS, 30 Berners 
street, Oxford sweet, and 448 Strand (opposite Charing 
Cross Railway Station), (established 182,) offer to the 
Public a medium for supplyiug artiticial Teeth on a 
sysiem of PainLess Denrisrky. These Teeth are 
cheaper, more natural, comfortable, and durable than 
any yet produced. ‘hey are self-adhesive, affurding 
support to louse teeth, reudering uunecessary either 
wires Or ligatures, require but oue visit to fit, and are 
supplied at prices completely detyiug competition. Con- 
suitation free. Teeth from 5s. Sets, 5, 7, 10, and 15 
Guiueas, warranted, For the etlicacy, utility, and success 
of this system vide ‘* Lancet, ’ 


*,* No counection with any one of the sams name. 








CEs. ASTHMA, and INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPTION are effectually cured by Keating's 
Cough Lozenges. STATISLICS SHOW THAT 5),000 
PERSONS annually fall victims to Pulmonary Disorders, 
including Cousumption, Diseases of ths Caest, and the 
Respiratory Organs. Prevention is at all times better 
thau cure; be, therefore, prepared, during the wet aud 
winter seagon, With a supply of KEALING's COUGH 
LOZENGES, which possess the virtue of averting a8 well 
as of curing a Cuugh or Cold; they are good alike for the 
young or for the aged. 
Prepared and Sold in boxes, 1s. 1}d.; and tins, 2s. 94, 
4s. 6d., and 108. 6d. each, by Tuomas Kearine, Cnemist, 
79 St. Paul's Churchyard, London. Retail by al 





and completely restore its natural power aud action. 





Druggists and Patent Medicine Veudors in the Worl 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES 
aT 
DEAN E’S. 


DEANES—Colebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of 
seus 
DEANE'S—Eleciro-Pin“Cracte, Cake Baskets’ 40." 
DEANE'S—Dish, Cova a oe iba, Boe, Abe, 
peames-—Porr nt Ts a ton 
pean Drea Ts oer guaetiaperemin 
DEANE'S—Ooppsr ona ing Pens, Asckpots, ao 
oma teagan 
Sa 





New Illustrated Catalogue and Priced Furnishing List Gratis and Post Free. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
(The Monument), 


DEANE AND CO. 


DEANE'S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns 
three-light glass, from 63s. 

DEANE'S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and 
approved patterns. 

DEANE'S—RBedsteads in [ron and Brass, with Bedding 
of superior quality. 

DEANE'S—Register Stoves, improved London-made 
Kitcheners, Ranges, &e. 

DEANE'S—Cornices and Cornice-poles, a variety of 
patterns, French and English. 

DEANE'S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils. 


T°? AUTHORS.—Messrs. 


CASSELL, 
Perrer, and GALPIN are now prepared to receive 


and examine Manuscripts with a view to their publica- 
tion, either on commission or otherwise. 


Address, Casse.t, Perrer, and Gatrrx, La Belle 


Sauvage Yard, London, E.C. 
CHEAP EDITION of “BORDER and BASTILLE.” 





This day is published, price 62. 
ORDER and BASTILLE. 
By the Author of “ Guy Livingstone.” 
Also just published, uniform with the above. 
ELEANOR’S VICTORY. By the Author of “ Lady 


Audley's Secret.” 63. 


The SEVEN SONS of MAMMON. By G. A. Sata. 63. 
LADY — SECRET. By the Author of 
s. 


DEANE S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, | « Aurora Floyd.” 


strong, and serviceable. 
D&ANE'S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden 
ollers, Wire-work, &c. 
DEANE'S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing 
manufactured on the premises, of the 
best material. 


LONDON BRIDGE. 








MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE 


’ Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been 
noted for upwards of 70 years. 
CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE (by Appointment to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales), 
11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 








SHIRTS FOR EVENING WEAR. 


CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE have just received from Paris a large assortment of 
Frilled, Embroidered, and Plaited Shirt Fronts of elegant and perfectly new designs. 
Price per Shirt from 10s. 6d. 





CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, Shirt Makers and Hosiers, 11 Wigmore Street, W. 





THE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1836. 


Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry, 
London, E.C. 
PROGRESS of the COMPANY SINCE 1850. 
Year, Fire Premiums. Life Premiums. Invested Funds, 
1851 £54305 7 £502,824 


1836 £222,979 £72,781 £821,051 
1341 £36,130 £135,974 £1,311,905 
1863 £522,107 £143,940 £1,566,434 


The total amount of claims paid by this Office is 
$2,940,493 17s. 4d. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 


GourH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Ade- 
laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. 
Approved drafts negotiated and collected. Every 
jescription of Banking business conducted with Vic- 
wris, New South Wales, and the other Australian 
Colonies, through the Company's Agents. 





NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 1 King William street, London, EC. 
Digecrors. 


Charles Dashwood Preston Bruce, Esq., Chairman, 
John Farley Lei:h, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Augustus Bosanquet, Esq. 
George Heury Brown, Esq. 
Toe Honourable Jawes Byng. 
Ellis Waikin Cuuliffe, Esq. 
Herbert George Jones, Serjeant-at-law. 
Francis Macuaghten, Esq. 
William Norris Nicholson, Esq. 
Sir Macdonald Stephenson. 

The Thirtieth ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 
this Society was held on the Ith May, C. D. Preston 
Bruce, Esq., in the chair. 

New Policies were issued during the past 

year for os a “— ee .. £187,651 

Yielding Annual Premiums of os 8,200 

Policies have been issued since 1834 for.. 7,035,833 

The Claims paid since 1834 amouut to the 

sum of os =e oe ee «» 1,299,234 
The Amount Assured under existing 
Policies is .. es ee os +» 2,823,645 
The Amount of existing Assets exceeds .. 808,000 

Annual Income exceeds .. oe oe 132,000 





WILLIAM PURDY, M 
London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


HE DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited). 
34 Abchurch lane, London. 
Capital, £2,000,000. 
BANKERS. 

The Bank of England; Alliance Bank (T.imited) ; 
Messrs. Barnett, Hoares, and Co., the Union Bank of 
London. 

Approved Bankers’ and Mereantile Bills discounted, 
and advances made upon negotiable security. 

Money received on deposit, at call and short notice, at 
he current market rates, and for longer periods upon 
special terms, as agreed upon. 

By order of the Board, 
FRED. G. BONE, Secretary. 








£1,000 1 case or pears, 


Ur an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid-up by 
Injury caused by 

5 ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 

Whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, or at Home,may be secured by an Annual 
“ayment of £3 to the 

‘\ILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

64 Cornutt, Lonpoy, E.C. 
{ORE THAN 8,000 CLAIMS for COMPENSATION 
Have been Promptly and Liberally Paid. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Rail- 
4y Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 10 
SGENT STREET, and 64 CoRNHILL. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 

Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, empowered 


A reduction of 50 per cent. upon the Premiums for the 
current year was declared upon ull Participating Policies. 
EXAMPLEs oF RepuceD PREMIUMS. 








Age in Sum Original | keduced Premium, 
Policy. | Assured. Premium. May, 1864-65. 

20 £L,o00 £19 6 3 2913 4 

30 £1,:00 £24 8 4 | £12 4 2 

40 £1,000 £3L lu 0 £1515 0 











The Society's new Prospectus may be had on appli- 
cation. 

Properly qualified Agents required. 

FREDERICK HENDRIKS, Actuary and Secretary. 





T H E NE W Cc LU Bz. 
CuarrnmMan.—The Right Honourable Lord Musxerry. 
Directors. 


Captain Addison, 36 Caveudish Square, and Junior 
nited Service Club. 
Lord George Beauclerk, 113 Piccadilly, and Army and 
Navy Club. 
Major-General Downing, 36 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde 


ark. 

Lord Nigel Kennedy, Montrose House, Petersham, S.W. 
Captain W. W. Kuoliys, Brooks's Club. 
Viscount Malden, 39 Lowndes street, and White's Club. 
Lord Muskerry, Springtield Castle, and 3 Upper Wim- 

pole street. 

This Club is to be erected (on the scale of the Carlton 
and Reform Clubs) in the immediate viciuity of Pall 
Mall ; a temporary club-house will meanwhile be opened 
for the dation of the bers. The proposed 
name of the club will be submitted to the first general 
meeting. 

Prospectuses and forms of application fur member- 
ship may be obtained of the Secretary, at the offices of 
the Club, 33 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 











AURORA FLOYD. 6s. 

GUY LIVINGSTONE. 5s, 

BARREN HONOUR. 6s. 

SWORD and GOWN. 4s. 6d. 

RECOMMENDED to MERCY. 6s. 
TinsLey Brorners, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ABEL DRAKE'S 
rIFE.” 


This day is ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
Ger WATERMAN. By the Author 
of “Abel Drake's Wife.” 

Also just published. 

TREVLYN HOLD! By the Author of “ East Lynne.” 
3 vols, 
RUTH RIVERS. By the Author of “ Dull Stone 
House.” 3 vols. 
AFTER BREAKFAST. By Geo. A. Sata. 2 vols. 
FROM PILLAR TO POST. A Novel. 1 vol. 

Tins_ey Brornenrs, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ AGNES 
HOME.” 








This day is ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 
TRIFE and REST. A Novel. 

By the Author of “ Agues Home.” 
Trinstey Broruers, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 
A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “GUY 

LIVINGSTONE.” 
Now first published. 

N AURICE DERING, the Novel by the 
i Author of “Guy Livingstone,” is ready this 
day at all the Libraries, in 2 vols, price 15s. 
Tinstey Baorners, 18 Catberine stroet, Strand. 








Now ready, 8vo., revised, price ls, 6d. 
G IBRALTAR; or, the FOREIGN 
POLICY of ENGLAND. By Ruicmarp Con- 


GREvE, M.A. 
Second Edition. 


Truunerand Co., 60 Paternoster row, London. 





Price 6s., and at all Libraries. 
WITH PORTRAIT of BROTHERIGNATIUS. 
fTMHREE MONTHS in an ENGLISH 
MONASTERY. A Personal Narrative. By 
Cuar tes WALKER. 
“Is well written, and treats of matters interesting in 
their details and most important in their genera! bear- 
ing.” — Observer. 
Murray and Co., 13 Paternoster row, E.C. 





NEW EDITION of HERSCHEL’S OUTLINES 
of ASTRONOMY. 
Now ready, in 8vo, pp. 754, with 9 plates, price 
18s. eluth. 
UTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By Sir 
Joun F. W. Herscuet, Bart., K.H., &c., Member 
of the Iustitute of France. Seventh Edition, with cor- 
rections. 

*,* Two Plates are new in this Edition, one showing 
the willow-leaved structure of the Sun's photosphere, 
the other exhibiting a portion of the Moon's surface from 
a model by Mr. Nasmyth. 

Uniform with the above, in 8vo., price 18s. cloth, 

Sir J. HERSCHEL’S ESSAYS from the 
Edinburgh aud Quarterly Reviews ; with Addresses and 
other Pieces. 

Londou: Loneman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





LEVEY and CO.’S Pamtine Orrice, 
23 Great New street, Fetter lane. 


EORGE LEVEY (late LEVEY and 
ROBSON) respectfully informs Authors, Pub- 
lishers, and the Pubtic im general, that he continues to 
carry On, as here:otore, under the title of |.EVKY and 
CO., the Business of Fine-Art, Music, and Letter-Press 
Printing inal its branches, which, established in 1834 
in the name of LEVEY, ROBSON, and FRANKLYN, 
has obtained « favourable reputation for the character 
of the various works it has produced, and he solicits 
a Continuance of the patrovage hitherto extended to the 
firm. All icati dd d to LEVEY and 
CO., Printers, 23 Great New street, Fetter laue, will be 
pune:ually attended to. 
June 1, 1864. 








XETER MUSEUM and ALBERT 
MEMORIAL, — The “BUILDER” of THIS 
WEEK contains: —A Fine View of Plans of the Selected 
Design of the Exeter Albert Memorial and Maseams— 
New Materials for Life of Paul Vansomer—On Monu- 
mental Ar e and Sculp' The ibition at 
the Painters Stainers Hall—The Towers of Rome— 
Sanitary Papers, aud all t»e Art and Architectural News. 
—4d. or by post 5d. No. 1 York street, Covent Garden. 





* 








special Act of Parliament, 1849. 
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Now ready, in cloth extra, pp. 468, price 5s. 


SERMONS FOR THE PEOPLE: 


A SERIES OF TWENTY-SIX DISCOURSES. 


By F. D. 


HUNTINGTON, 


D.D., 


Author of “ Christian Believing and Living.” 








London: ARTHUR MIALL, 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 








This day is published, in post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 


ESSAYS ON 


SOCIAL SUBJECTS. 


FROM THE “ SATURDAY REVIEW.” 








‘‘ That man sat down to write a book to tell the world 
What the world had all his life been telling him.” 








W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








Now ready, price 6s. 


N°: IV. of the FINE ARTS 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS. 
1, Proposal for a Terceutenary Memorial of Shakes- 


peare. 
2. Analysis and Synthesis in Painting. 
3. Reaction from Pre-Raphaelitism. ; 
4, Recent Additions to the National Art Collections. 
5. Paul Delareche. 
6. Art Exhibitions in London. 
7. The Fine Arts in India in the Reign of James I. 


8. Catalogue of Pictuies belonging to the Society of 


Antiquaries—II. 

9. Gleanings from Westminster Abbey. 
10. Professor Sclaffer on a copy of Raphael's St. Cecilia. 
11, Jacob Binck. 

12 Early, Christian Glass. 

13. Catalogue of C. Vesscher’s Works.—IIL. 

14. Correspondence. 

15. Fine Arts Record, 

16. Recently Published Works on the Fine Arts. 


CHAPMAN and HAtt, 193 Piccadilly, 
f | YHE 





NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
No. LXXX., is now ready. 
CoNnTENTS. 

Lord Elgin—In Memoriam. 
A Fortnight in Faroe, 
Energy. 
Mr. Trollope’s Novels. 
Day Dreams of a Schoolmaster. 
Christian Missions. 
Anglo-Scottish Dialect. 
Rambles in the Deserts of Syria. 
Sporiing Books. 
10, Our Foreign Policy. 

Edinburgh: Epmonston and Douvuatas. 

Hami.ton, ApAms, and Co. 


2 OND OVE go bo 


London : 





Price 6u., with an Illustration. 


JHE ALEXANDRA MAGAZINE and 
‘ WOMAN'S SOCIAL and INDUSTRIAL ADVO- 
CATE. NolIl., for JUNE. 
ConrTENTs. 
Doctor Kemp. 
The Choice. 
The English Gentlewoman. 
Records of Irish Women's Industry: No. 
Harrington. 
A Diseussion on the Admission of Girls to the University 
Local Examinations. 
Notices of Books, Music, and the Fine Arts. 
Letters to Women on Money-Karning: No 2. Business, 
Notices of Benevolent Sucisties.—Workhouse Visiting 
Society. 
Open Correspondence, 
Monthly Memoranda. 
London: JAcKsoN, WALForD, and Hopper, 27 Pater- 
noster row, 


Ste rERCENTENARY;; or, the Three 
Hundredth Birthday of WintIaM SHAKSPEARE. 
30 pages Svo., 

OPiNions oF THE Press. 

Asa contribution to the recent festival E. Moses and 
fon have issued an extraordinary pamphlet, which, 
whilst regarded asa literary curiosity, will well repay 

pernsal—Sua, April 27. 

E. Moses and Sox, the well known tailors, have 
Publisbed a clever andingenious pamphlet.—Penny News- 
man, May 1, 

The pamphlet is really very fairly written, and the 
illustrations from Shakespeare are very happily chosen. 
Asa piece of reasoning we are vot quite sure that we 
do not prefer it to that of the late Lord Campbell.—TZhe 
Queen, Miny 7. 

You have issued a not ill-written pamphlet.—Punch, 
May 7. 

A very Clever and ingenious production.—Zhe Sporting 
Pilot, April 23. 

Not the least readable by any means of the week's 
batch of Shakespeare publications.—The Reader, April 
23 

They have spent their money in a way that stamps 
them as above the ordinary run of advertisers. The 
whole is in excellent taste. —Chatham News, May 7. 

Talk of cheap literature! Mr. Horne published an 
epic poem at the prica of one farthing, but here is an 
Essay for—nothing!—Court Circular, April 23, 

N.B.—A copy of this pamphlet will be presented 
gratis to any applicant, personally, and post free, by 

E. MOSES and SON, 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate. 
New Oxford street, and Tottenham Court Road. 


1, Ellen 





years. 





neys, Gascoyne, Healy, Hellins, Horton, 
Rye,Stainton, and Wollaston. 


Just ready, at all the Libraries, in 1 vol. post 8vo, 
cloth, price 6s, 


LYTHE HOUSE. By “R. F. H.” 


Virtue Broruers ani Co., 1 Amen Corner. 





THE FINE-ART EXHIBITIONS OF THE SEASON. 
HE ART JOURNAL for June (price 


_ 2s. 6d.) contains elaborate critical and descriptive 
articles on the Vine-Art Exhibitions now open in 
London, by eminent and well-informed writers, viz :-— 

The Royal Academy. 
The Society of Painters in Water Colours, 
The Royal Marriage Picture. 
The Institute of Painters in Water Colours, 
Exhibition of French and Flemish Pictures. 

The line engravings are :—Christian in the Valley of 
Humiliation, by George Greatbach, after F. R. Pickers- 
gill, R.A.—Orange Merchantman going to Pieces, by R. 
Wallis, after J. M. W. Turner, R.A.—Ariel, by E. Roffe, 
from the statue by J. Lough. 

Among the other contents of the number will be found 
—The Dublin Exhibition of 1864, with. illustrations,— 
Wedgwood and Etruria, by Llewellynn O, Jewtt, illus- 
trated.—Portrait Painting in England, by Peter Cun- 
ningham, F.S.A.—Art Work in June, by Rev. J. G, 
Wood, M.A.—History of Caricature and of Grotesque in 
Art, by Thomas Wright, i lustrated.—Almanack of the 
Month, from designs by W. Harvey.—Reflections in 
Water Geometrically Considered, by Captain A.W. Dray- 
son, Royal Artillery, illustrated with Diagrams.—lIllus- 
trated Prayer Books, with illustrations—Parliamevtary 
Grants for Art,” &¢., &e. 

London: James S. Virtue, 26 Ivy lane. 





On the 1st of June, Second Series, No. 60, price 1s. 


thie PHARMACEUTICALJOURNAL 
Containing the 
of the PHARMACEUTICAL 
SOCIETY. 

Contents —The Proposed Legislation Affecting 
Pharmacy—Pharmaceutical Meeting—On the Cinchona 
Bark of British India—On Syrup of Chloroform—Note 
on Distilled Sulphuric Acid — Conversazione—The 
Twenty-third Anniversary Meeting of the Pharma. 
ceutical Society—Election of Council— Liverpool 
Chemists’ Association—Leeds Chemists’ Association— 
Lectures on the British Pharmacopmia: On the Rela- 
tion of the British Pharmacopm@ia to Pharmacology— 
The New Pharmacy Bill—An “ Iusatiate Monster ”"— 
Cause of Change in Essential Oils—Accidental Poison- 
ing by Morphia—Charge of Manslaughter against a 
Herbalist. 

VOLUME IV., Second Series, may be had in cloth, as 
well as the Twenty-one preceding Volumes, price 
12s. 6d, 

Loudon : Jonn CuuRcHILL and Sons, New Burlington 
street. Edinburgh : MacLacnLaN and SrTEwarr. 
Dublin: Fanin and Co. 


we eae LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 

All the best Works in HISTORY, BLOGRAPHY, 
RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL, and ADVEN- 
TURE, and the HIGHER CLASS of FICTION, are in 
circulation at MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 

Fresh copics continue to be added as the demand 
increases, and an ample supply is provided of all the 
principal New Works as they appear. 

First-Class Subscription for a constant succession of 
the best New Books, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, and 
upwards, according to the number of Volumes required. 

The Library Messengers call on appointed days to 
deliver Books at the Residence of Subscribers, in every 
part of London and the immediate neighbourhood, on a 
plan which has given general satisfaction for many 


TRANSACTIONS 





Revised lists of Works recently added to the Library 
of surplus copies withdrawn for sale and of Works in 
Ornamental Bindings, adapted for Presents and School 
Prizes, are now ready, and will be forwarded postage- 


—————___ 
122 FLeer Srreer, Lonpoy, 


JOHN MAXWELL & CO/s5 
LIST OF NEW WORKS, 





New Novel by M. E. Braddon. 


Fourth Edition, this day, at all Libraries, in 3 
oo 8, Vols. post 


HENRY DUNBAR 
By AUTHOR of “LADY AUDLEY’s SECRET,” ge 


NOTICE.—Three Editions of this most popular novel ha 
been exhausted in less than three weeks. The Pourth 
Edition was ready on Junel. Beyondali question the 
new novel “ Henry Dunbar " has excited more genuine 
pubiic interest than any other work issued this year, 











NEW NOVEL by MARGARET BLOUNT, 


BARBARA HOME. 3 vols. post 8yp. 


31s. 6d. 





This day, 2 vols, 8vo., with an Original Map, price 32s, 


MEXICO, Ancient and Modern, 
MicneL Cnevatter, Member of the Institute and 
Senator of France. 

NEW NOVEL by Mrs. BENNETT. 

STELLA. By Author of “ The Cottage 
Girl.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d, 

“A sensation novel of the most powerful kind”. 

Morning Star, March 28, 18¢4. 


DWELLERS on the THRESHOLD. 


A New Work on Magic and Magicians, By W, 
H. Davenport Apams. 2 vols. post 8yo. 21s, 


FORTY YEARS in AMERICA. By 


Tuomas Low Nicuors, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 





“No book we have ever read gave us anything like go 
clear and vivid an idea of America ani American life, 
As a description of American homes and Americans at 
home it is the best we have seen.”—Suturday Review, 
April 2, 1364, 








NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ SACKVILLE 
CHASE.” 
The MAN in CHAINS. ByC. J. Colling 
3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. (Immediately. 


London: Jonn MAXWELL and Co., 122 Fleet street, 





This day, demy 8vo., 20 coloured [lustrations cloth, 7. 64. 

ge pny in SEARCH of FLOWER- 
I.ESS PLANTS. By Maroarer Pives, Author 

of ‘* Rambles in Search of Wild Flowers.” 

London: Hovunston and Wricut, 65 Paternoster row 





This day, demy 8vo., sewed, exch with four coloured lum 
trations, Kighteenpen:e. 
AMBLES in SEARCH of MOSSES, 
FERNS, SEAWEEDS, LICHENS, FUNGL By 
Maraarer Puves, Author of ** Rambles in Search of 
Wild Flowers.” 
London : Hoursron and Wricurt, 65 Paternoster row. 











In a few days will be published, in 3 vols. 8yo, 
[ IFE and TIMES of H.M. CARO- 

4 LINE MATILDA, QUEEN of DENMARK and 
NORWAY, and SISTER of GEORGE III From Se- 
cret Papers and Family Documents, By Sir C,F. 
LASCELLES WRaxALL, Bart. 

This work is founded on the secret archives and the pri- 
vate journals of Sir N. W. Wraxall, who was the Queen's 
secret agent. It also contains the letter which the 
Queen wrote on her death-bed to her brother, and which 
has recently been found at the Court of Hanover. 
London: W. H. ALLEN and Co.,1} Waterloo place, 8.W. 





7th Edition, 10th Thousand, price 23. 64., post free, 
32 stamps. 
ISEASES of the SKIN; 
their Treatment and Prevention. Illustrated by 
Cases. By THomas Hunv, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the 
Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, 21a 
Charlotte street, Fitzroy square. 
‘‘Mr. Hunt bas transferred these diseases from the 
incurable class to the ourable.'—Lancet. 
London: T. RicHarps, 37 Great Queen street, 


a Guide to 





SEAT of WAR in 


Mt of the 
i VIRGINIA, price One Penny, in LEISURE 
HOUR, No. 648, Sold by all sooksellers. 


MERICAN GENERALS: Jackson, 
Lee, M’Clellan, and Grant, with Portraits. See 
LEISURE HOUR, Part 150, fur June, price Sixpence. 





ETTERS PATENT: their History— 








free on application. 
CHARLES Epwarp Muni, New Oxford street, London. 

City Office—4 King street, Cheapside, Bra»ch Estab. | 
lishments—Cross street, 





Now ready, price 61., 24 pp. 8vo., No. L. of 


HE ENTOMOLOGIST'S MONTHLY | 
MAGAZINE, containing articles by Bates, Gar- | 
McLachlan, 


Joun Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster row. 





Manchester; and Temple | _ 

street, Birmingham. j 
| 

| 


How Obtained—Seerets Discovered—Claims of In- 
ventors—Visit to Patent Office, and the Pxtent Museum. 
Four Papers in the LEISUR! HOUR for June, Part 


150, price Sixpence, 





———— 





HE AUTOGRAPHIC MIRROR.— 
, No. 8, now ready, Containng letters from Lord 
Burleigh, George Canning, Viscount Melbour :e Lord 
Palmerston, Lord Clyde, Wilberf ree, C nvec, Miznet, 
Baravte, Michelet, and Charles Mathews; a Fable, by 
Lachambeaudie; a Sketch, ** Lhe Village Politicians 

by Rowlandson ; and a Caricature, by Luackaray. Price 
13. Office, 110 Strand. 
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—— 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 
LAURENCE BLOOMFIELD 
IN IRELAND. 
A MODERN POEM. 
By Witt1aM ALLINGHAM. 
# an extremely clever work.”"—From Mr. Gladstone's 


Speech, May 30, 1864. 
Macmintan and Co., London and Cambridge. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


NOT DEAD YET. By J- C. Jeaffreson, 
Author of “ Live it Down,” &e. 3 vols. 

“Mr. Jeaffreson’s present novel is in every respect 
satisfactory. It has a well-contrived, well built-up plot; 
it is carefully written, and has a solidity and foree that 
impress the reader with a sense of the reality of the 
story. We have read it through with interest, and can 
1 it to our readers. It is a healthy, pleasant 





NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “ Tho 
HEIR of REDCLYFFE.” 


This day is published, 2 vols. crown 8yo., 12s. 
THE TRIAL: 
MORE LINKS of the DAISY CHAIN. 
By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 


Macuittan and Co., London and Cambridge. 





8 vols, crown 8vo., £1 11s. 6d. 
OLARA VAUGHAN: A Novel. 
“Unmistakeably a work of original genius.”"—Zzraminer. 
Macuritan and Co., London and Cambridge. 








$ vols. crown 8vo., £1 11s. 6d. 
CLARA VAUGHAN: A Novel. 
“The romantic history of Edgar Vanghan may take 


rank as one of the most highly wrought and thrilling 
told tales... . . that have ever figured in an English 


povel."—Morning Star. 
Macurnnay and Co., London and Cambridge. 





8 vols. crown 8vo., £1 11s, 6d, 
r Ty a oa 

CLARA VAUGHAN: A Novel. 
“There is great freshness and vivacity in the way in 
which the story is carried through; and, so far as simply 
keeping up the reader's attention is concerned, it may be 
ounced as full of materials foramasement as almost 

any novel of the season.” —Saturday Review. 


MacmiLian and Co., London and Cambridge. 





Now ready, Second Rdition, price 1s. 6d. 


WHAT MESSAGE HAVE the 
CLERGY for the PEOPLE 
of ENGLAND? 

A Letter to the Right Hon. and Right Rev. the 


Bishop of London, in reference to the Contro- 
versy on the Future State of Sinners. 
By Freperick Denison Maurice, M.A., 


Incumbent of St. Peter's, St. Marylebone. 
MAcmiLtan and Co., London and Cambridge. 





This day is published, 8vo., price 1s. 6d. 


DO the WRITERS of the NEW 
TESTAMENT CLAIM for 
Themselves INSPIRATION? 


A Letter on the Internal Evidence of the 
Inspiration of the New Testament. 
By the Rev. J. P. Norris, MA, 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Macmittan and Co., London and Cambridge. 








NEW Novi L by the AUTHOR of “The NOTTING 
HILL MYSTERY.” 
This day, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


7 = * VET L A W 
A Novel. 


By CHaRLes Fetrx. 
Author of ‘‘ The Notting-Hill Mystery.” 
London: Saunpers, Or.ey, and Co., 66 Brook street, W. 


N. 





AUSTRALIAN EXPLORATION. 
This day, in 1 large vol. 8vo., 21s. 
XPLORATIONS in AUSTRALIA.— 
JOHN M'DOUALL STUART'S JOURNALS of 
EXPLORATIONS in AUSTRALIA from 1858 to 1862. 
Edited by Wittram Harpy, M.A., F.R.G.S, 
Mustrated with a Portrait of the Author and Twelve 
Page Engravings on Wood, drawn by George French 
Angas, from sketches taken during the Expedition, and 
accompanied by a carefully prepared Map of the 
Explorer's Route across the entire Continent. 
London: Saunpers, Ortey, and Co., 66 Brook street, W, 





DYBBOL and DENMARK. 
This day, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 
HE DANES in CAMP. Letters from 
Sonderborg. By the Honourable AUBERON 
Herpenr. 





Now ready. 
RITISH and FOREIGN SPIRITS: 
Their History, Manufacture, Properties, &c. By 
Cartes Tovey, Author of “ Wine and Wine Coun- 
tries,” “ Alcohol versus ‘Leetotalism,” &c. 
Wuitraker andCo., London. 





rec 
book.” — Atheneum. 


MATTIE: A Stray. By the Author of 
“No Church,” “ Oweu: a Waif,” &c. 
JOHN GRESWOLD. By the Author of 
** Paul Ferroll.” 2 vo's. 
“The best novel the author has written.”—Messenger. 


JANITA’S CROSS. By the Author 
of “ John and I.” 

“There is real cleverness in ‘Janita’s Cross.’ The 
characters are distinctive and life-like.”"—Saturday 
Review. 

BARBARA'S HISTORY. By Amelia 
B. Eowarps. Second Edition. 3 vols. 

“Avery charming book.”"—Times. 

ADVENTURES ofa MAN of FAMILY. 
By Lord WiiutaM Lennox. 3 vols. [Just ready. 
Hurst and Biackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 1 vol., 12s, 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Victor 
Hvoo. The Authorized English Translation. 

“ A notable and brilliant work. M. Hugo sketches the 
life of Shakespeare, and makes of it a very effective 
picture. Imagination and pleasant fancy are mingled 
with the facts; there is high colouring, but therewith a 
charm which has not hitherto been found in any portrait 
of Shakespeare painted by a foreign hand."—Athenwum. 

Hurst and Buackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





CHARLES DICKENS. 
In Monthly Parts, uniform with the Original Editions of 
“ Pickwick,” “ David Copperfield,” &c. 
Just published, Part IL, price 1s., of 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. By Charles 


Dickens. To be completed in Twenty Monthly 
Parts. With Illustrations by Marcus Stone, 





ROBERT BROWNING. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo., 8s, 6d. 
A NEW VOLUME of POEMS. 


DRAMATIS PERSONZ. By Robert 


Brown Ineo. 


GEORGE MEREDITH. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


EMILIA in ENGLAND. By George 
Merepira, Author of “The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel,” “ The Shaving of Shagpat,” &c. 

“Jtisin its way very well wofth reading, and has 
more in it than most novels that delight the reader."— 
Saturday Review. 

“*Emilia in England’ is fully equal to the author's 
former works in humour aud power.”—Reader. 

“* Emiliain England ’ is a charming story, and we re- 
commend our readers to get it for themselves....... 
The character of Emilia herself is a fine study of the 
naiure and development of a true artist. We have 
seldom met in fiction with a character which we have 
felt to be so fascinating.” —Atheneum. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


ZOE’S BRAND. By the Author of 


“ Recommended to Mercy.” 
Crapman and HALt, 193 Piccadilly. 


MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


Immediately. 


ANECDOTICAL MEMOIR of 
RICHARD WHATELY, Archbishop of Dublin. By 
W. J. Ferzearrick, Esq. In 2 vols. 


THE NUN (LARELIGIEUSE). By the 
ay tay * Author of “Le Maudit.” In 3 vols. 


NARRATIVE of the INVASION of 


DENMARK in 1864. By A.Gatienoa. In 2 vols. 


post 8vo, 
BREAKERS AHEAD! A Novel. Ex 


ide Christo. Iu 2 vols. post 8vo, 


A CENTURY of ANECDOTE from 
750 to 185), ineluding Court and Fashionable Life, 
Political Life, Clerical Life, Law and Lawyers, &e, 
By Joun Timns, Author of “ Anecdote Biographies 
of Statesmen, Painters, Wits, and Humourists,” Iu 

2 vols. post svo., with Portraits. 


NOTHING VENTURE NOTHING 
HAVE. A Novel. By Annie Beate, Author of 
“Gladys the Reaper.” Iu 3 vols. post 8vo. 


BLACK MOSS. A Tale. By A. Tarn, 
Author of “ Miriam May” and “Crispin Kerr,” In 
2 vols. post 8yo, 


Now ready. 


TOOSTRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. 


Lady Grorotana FULLERTON, Author of “ Ladybird,” 
&e. In 3 vols. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN'S 
“IN SPAIN; a NARRATIVE of TRAVEL in 
1863." In post 8vo. los. 6d. 


G.P.R. JAMES'S NEW NOVEL, 


BERNARD MARSH. In 2 vols. post 8yo. 


ST. PETERSBURG AND WARSAW, 
SCENES Witnessed during a Residence in Russia 
and Poland, in the years 1863 64. By AUGUSTINA 
P. O'BRIEN. In post 8vo., with Photograph of 
the Russian Imperial Family. 7s. 6d. 


A WOMAN AGAINST the WORLD. 
A Novel. In 3 vols. post 8yvo, 

“The heroine of ‘A Woman Against the World’ is 
at the commencement a young and beautiful peasant 
girl, but afterwards, in spite of every obstacle, succeeds 
in raising herself almost to the top of the social ladder. 
The second and third volumes are deeply interesting. 
The work abounds in dry and racy humour, which is 
very amusing.”"—Dublin Evening Mail. 


The VISCOUNTESS STRANGFORD'S 
EASTERN SHORKS of the ADRIATIC in 1863. 
In 8vo., with Coloured Lithographs. 13s, 


QUITS. A Novel- the Baroness 
Tavutpne@vs, Authoress of “The [Initials ” and “ At 
Odds.” New edition, in crown 8vo., with two Illus- 
trations. 63, 


The ILLUSTRATED INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS: from 69 Original Drawings by Crurk- 
SHANK. Legcn, and Tennigt. 4to., with magnifi- 
cent emblematic cover, designed by John Leighton, 
F.S.A,, 21s.; or in morocco, 363, 

*,* An Edition witout Illustrations, post 8vo, 5s. 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington street, Publisher 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Now ready, price 31, four for 12 stamps. 

HE PROGRESSIVE SUPPRESSION 

of PUBLIC-HOUSE LICENCES in SCOTLAND 

with Illustrations of the Social Result’ By Rev. Pro- 

fessor Kirk, Edinburgh. 

Jos Caupwett, 335 Strand, London; United King- 

dom Alliance Ovlices, Manchester; Christian News. 
Office, Trongate, Glasgow. 








Demy 8vo. extra cloth, 63. 6:1, free by post. 


1IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
mena. Third Edition. By Leo H. Grinpon. 

“* To those who delight in the exercise of their intel- 
lectual powers, these very thoughtful and beautifully- 
written reflections will be a welcome boon, and the 
source long afterwards, we may rest assured, of many 
fruitful meditations and pleasant mem  ries.”—Sun, 

London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Just published, crown 8vo., price 5s., free by post. 


IDDEN SPRINGS. By Josrern 
Parker, D.D., of Cavendish Chapel, Manchester. 
* All seems as if it were written with a pencil of light. 
. ...» There is no speaking for speaking’s sake, no dis- 
play of any kind, every word is an arrow directed to the 
mark.” —British Standard, 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








Now ready, demy 8vo., price 5s., the Second Edition 
revised 


A NTEDILUVIAN HISTORY and 
NARRATIVE of the FLOOD as set forth in the 
early portions of the Book of Genesis critically 
examined and explained, By the Rev. E.D. RenpELL. 
London: F. Prvmas, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Price 6d., post free 7d. 
HORTHAND.—Pitman’s Phonographic 
Teacher, 310th Thousaud. 
London: F. Prrwan, 20 Paternoster row, London, 
.C, 








Just published, printed on toned paper, and handsomely 
bound in c!oth, bevelled boards, crown Svo., 33. 6d. 
pera DAYS of a FATHER'S 
SORROW : 

A BOOK of CONSOLATION, 
From the French of Fet1x BuNGENER, 
Author of 
“ The L fe of Calvin,” 

“Tne Counel of Trent, &c.” 
Surrn, Evper and Co., €5 Cornhill. 





}ECENT WORKS by W. ABBOTTS 
R SMITH, M.D., M.R.C.P., Physician to the Metros 
politan Free H spital, &e 

1. On HUMAN ENTOZOA, Including 
the Description and Treatment of every species of In- 
testinal and othe: Parasites found in the Human Body. 
Pp. 251, with woodcuts exd glossary o! terms. Prices 83 

“ Contains the best information yet published on hu- 
man entozoa.”"—Dublin Medical Press. 

2. On ENURESIS, from __ Irritability 
and Weakness of the Bladder, &c., and Diabetes. 
Second E litiou, cloth, ls. 6d., post free. 

“We can strongly recommend this little book."— 
Medical Circular. 

3. On GLYCERINE, 
Medicine, Surgery and Pharmacy. 
post free. 

“ A thoroughly practical treatise." —7he Chemist. 

London: H. K. Lewis, 15 Gower street, North, W.C. 





and its uses in 
Cloth, price Is, 6d. 
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JAMES 


L. DENMAN, 


WINE MERCHANT, — 


11 ABCHURCH LANE, EC. 
(Corner of King William Street), 
DIRECTS ATTENTION TO THE NATURAL, FULL-BODIED, AND UNBRANDIED 


WINES 


OF GREECE AND HUNGARY, 








WINES. 


Octave 14 r. 
ATHENS. gals. equal Quien 
to 7 doz. to 14 doz 


MONT HYMET, Red, a full-bodied dry Perdoz. &£ 8. 


SMYRNA. 
BOUTZA, a full-bodied dry red wine 24s....7 16... 15 4 
SEVDIKOI, ditto, ditto, but 
slightly bitter (from myrrh-leaves being 
pressed with the grapes), and a 
valued for its tonic properties ... 24s...716..15 4 
Any of the above in Pints, 4s. per two dozen extra. 





GREEK 
— 4 oa - 
a - “ov doz. to 14 doz. 
SANTORIN, a dry red pitt with Port- Perdoz. £ «s. £ 8. 
wine flavour 20s...614..138 4 
THERA, a white wine, full of boas, Madeira 
character ... ‘ 20s...614..138 4 
CORINTHE, a very ern fuall- bodied wine, 
possessing a Champagne flavour.. 24s,..716...15 4 
CALLISTE, a very — stout white 
wine 24s...716..15 4 
ST. ELIE on “ Wine of Night’ 7 a deli- : 
cious light dry wine, with mparab a 2. i Z ” wi = $ 
flavour and charaeter; eer 2 at ets a 
the price 32s. ...10 14 ... 2019 
AMBROSIA (or, “Wine of ‘Secdine* oe 
most luscious white wine of ape charac- 
ter and flavour 30s. ... 919 ... 1912 
LACRYMA CHRISTI, a lenebons ood wine 
adapted for Communion use 42s. ..14 5... 28 2 
VISANTO, an exceedingly sweet and fine 
white wine; delicious for dessert 48s, ..16 5...82 5 
Octave 14 Qr. casks 28 
PORTUGAL WINES. gals. equal gals. equal 
to 7 doz. to 14 doz. 
Per doz. £ 8. & @ 
PORT, CATALONIAN . 18. ... 516 ...10 18 
RED LISBON - 228... 7 4...14 & 


= ALTO- DOURO, ane — use- 
-oe « FF Bus 


“nian 1858—rich, full- dvound, ex- 


15 4 


cellent for bottling or present use . 380s, ... 919...19 12 
Ditto 1851—soft, matured, with cha- 

racter ... . = | es hl 
Ditto 1847—rich, with great ‘body... 38s. ... 1218 ... 25 5 


Octave 14 Qr. oe 








HUNGARIAN WINES. 


WHITE WINES. 


Admirably adapted for Dinner, being light, pure, dry, and free from 
acidity, combined with the full, high aroma of the “Rhine Wines. 





SPANISH WINES. gale. equal gals. 

° to 7 doz. tol4 
Per doz. & «4 £ «4 
SHERRY, ARRAGONESE . 18... 516... 10 18 
Ditto EXCELLENT . 228... 74... 14 6 
Ditto CADIZ eee eee ome... F 26... Bie 
Ditto . 30s.... 919... 19 19 
Ditto 34s. ... 11 12 .., 22 16 
Ditto . 38s. ... 12 18... BB & 

RED WINES. 


Possessing all the characteristics of the finer sorts of French Claret, and 

containing great body without acidity. 

Per doz. 

SZEKSZARD Ks oss ee ooo 16s. 

VISONTAERE 20s. 

ALDERBERGER OFNER, Yecommended (old i in ‘bottle) 24s, and 2a 
MENES, exceedingly stout and full bodied a 28s. and 

ERLAURE, high-flavoured ditto js 28s. and 32s. 


Any of the above in Pints, 4s. per Two Dozen extra. 


SWEET WINES. 





Per doz. 

CHABLIS ... “A se ose = re ww. §=16s. 
VILLANY MUSCAT ; on a oe we 24s. 
BADASCONYER .... 24s. 
PESTHER STEINBRUCH 26s. 
SOMALEUR AUSLESE . oe = ee ee «. 28s. 
es me BAKATOR.. i “Ae ove ve 30s. 
Ditt Ditto AUSLESE ae «- 82s. 
HUNG ARIAN HOCK ... os os 30s. 
RUSZTE (rich) _.... oes ~s 40s. 
SZAMORODNY (dry Toke ay) .. 423s. 

Any of the above in Pints, 4s. oer Two ene ate. 

FREN iC, 

Per doz. 

EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE ‘ee ee ove «» 30s. 
Superior . F ais ‘ie dot ie . 86s, 
CHATEAU D'AY ... 53s, 
finest 1857 (extra quality) 72s. 

MOET’S 65s. 
FLEUR DE SILLERY 54s. 
CREME DE BOUZY 72s. 


MENESER AUSBRUCH.. 42s.) Tokay bottles 
TOKAY ditto : 72s. containing 

Ditto ditto (Die Krone)... 96s. 5 gills. 

WINES. 

Per doz. 

VIN ORDINAIRE, MEDOC 14s. 
ST. EMILION ooo noes aa 20s. 
ST. ESTEPHE 24s, 
ST. JULIEN... 30s. 


The above in Pints, 4s. per ens oun “e 
For other growths, see Priced List. 





VINO VERMUTH, 


Highly valued for its refreshing and restorative properties and perfect freedom from any acidity. This Wine is an excellent stomachic, 
was formerly in great favour and request, and is the only liqueur that has successfully maintained its ancient reputation. 


Price 26s- per dozen, in original bottles and cases as imported. 





WINE REPORT AND DETAILED PRICED LIST OF ALL OTHER WIN&S, 


Cross Cheques ‘‘ Bank of London.” 


POST FREE. 


Post-Office Orders payable at General Post Office. 


Bottles or Cases to be returned or paid for. 











Lonpon: Piinted by Joan Cawpsect, of No. 1 Wellington street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at No.18 Exeter street, Strand, 
and Published by him at the “ Specraror " Office, No. 1 Wellington street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, une 4, 1864, 


wine, resembling Claret, with the bou- ‘* 
quet of Burgundy... oa . 16s....5 6...1019 
MONT HYMET, White, a light p pure din- 
ner wine, approaching Chablis in charac- 
ter, without acidity 16s. ...5 6...1010 
CYPRUS. 
From the Commandery 60s. ...20 6... 40 5 
SYRA. 
COMO, a Red wine, resembling full-bodied 
and rich Port: an excellent wine 28s...9 5..18 § | 





OL 


